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Moscow Will Accuse 
Anglo-Americans of 


° 
Collaboration 
By JONATHAN STOUT 

ASHINGTON, D.C.—Now thal price increases 

have already wiped out the recent wage in- 

creases. Stabilization Director Chester Bowles 
this week tipped off the coming squeeze-play when 
he told the Special House Committee investigating 
food shortages that “the economy cannot stand a 
second round of wage increases.” 

For a solid hour the President listened while Labor 
Secretary Lewis Schwellenbach, Reconversion Direc 
tor John Snvder and White House Advisor John 
Steelman discussed all the angles of what can be 
done about the coal strike. At the end, the President 
and his advisors agreed there is no practical means 
in sight to force an end to the coal strike. The unani- 
mous opinion of the quartet was that government 
seizure of the mines won't work—-simply because the 
miners are solidly behind Lewis and won't return 
to work until they have a contract. 


* * * 


Washington is buzzing with the latest series of 
Russian attacks on the United States. Last week the 
Radio Moscow attacked the good faith of Secretary 
Byrnes and the American delegation at the Paris Con- 
ference. Last Sunday the Soviet press again attacked 
Byrnes, and then accused American and British news- 
papers of having “aided the enemy” during the war 
and of being in the hands of “cowards and traitors.” 
And the next day the official Communist Party news- 
paper ravda attacked the United States and Britain 
ts “Iwo-faced defenders of Iranian sovereignty.” 

The story behind this latest Soviet campaign of 
altacks against the United States and Britain is 
dynamite! Authoritative sources say they have evi- 
fence that the Soviet denunciations are leading up 
lo the carefully staged trial of Gen. Mihailovich in 

t Belgrade. At that time Mihailovich himself will 

indle in importance as the chief defendent. The 
real defendants will be the wartime leaders of the 
United States and Britain, with the chief attacks being 
fered on U.S. Chief of Staff. Gen. George Marshall, 

on former Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

Gen, Marshall will be charged by the Communists 
; Promoting collaboration with the Nazis, and 

urchill will be accused of altempling to make a 
7 Tate peace with the Germans. 

egret for these charges already has heen 

os ashington where the Yugoslav Em- 
Yes. . distributing a pamphlet by a Tito Partisan, 
rifunovich. 
lle _ me that “a powerful clique 
ne nee caine 
vermans was justified to halt the 

Mpread of Communiem.” 

But behind the 

Town up by M 

forts to make 

% discovery } 


who claims he saw documentary 


propaganda smoke cloud being 
oscow alleging British and American 
a separate peace with Germany is 
Nglo-American Rig 9 a that the 
TMan terrjt | splary Agee “e . captured 
nthe war Stal po prool that at a critical point 
Separate Stalin opened negoliation with Hitler for 
: peace—but on Stalin’s terms. Stalin is 
pms to beat us to the accusation! 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Not Alliance. But Free Union 


A Free Federation Is the Surest Safeguard ot Peace 
By Clarence K., Streit 


FTER World War I the French sought to prevent 
World War IL by an alliance with Britain, 
much as Churchill now seeks to prevent World 

War III by what would be, for all practical purposes, 
an alliance with America. The general American re- 
action to his proposal is as negative as the British re- 
action was to the French then, and for much the same 
reasons. That is ironic, and ominous. We should know 
by this time where such reasoning leads. 

The reasons the British gave for not allying with 
France until the brink of war were as noble as ours 
for not allying with Britain now, but the end result 
was World War I}. The British had already tried the 
opposite policy of allying early with France, when 
they formed the Entente Cordiale in 1904, but that 
did not prevent World War J. The British have thus 
vainly tried alliance both ways, late and rigid, early 
and supple. Yet all that Churchill finds to offer us 
now is another Entente Cordiale. anglicized into a 
“fraternal association.” 

We can not afford to make the mistakes of the 
British anew. In World Wars I and II freedom had 
three walls. Back of France stood Britain, and back 
of Britain stood the USA. But in a Third World War 
we shall be target No. 1. We can count on having no 
one between us and invasion, no one in reserve behind 
us, no one to save us and the cause of human freedom. 
if we fail to prevent aggression in this rocketing 
atomic age. 

It is still possible to prevent this catastrophe, but 
only by drastic action—by putting ouratrust for peace 
neither in forming an Anglo-American alliance or 
assoctation, nor in nursing the United Nations league 
but in boldly applying overseas the tested US princt- 
ple of “liberty and union” to unite all the free in a 
Federal World Republic so powerful that attack 
against it is hopeless, and so bound by its Bill of 
Rights that its power endangers no one and gives no 
cause for attack or combination against it. But to do 
this we must first shake off our present habits of mind. 

Why did the British reject the French alliance until 
it was too late to prevent World War I[? They said 
they put their faith in the UNO of that period—the 
League of Nations. They feared an alliance would 
undermine confidence in it and hopelessly divide it. 


They said the alliance would be against another great 
power, and would kill their hope of peaceful under- 
standing with it and of freedom evolving there. They 
often said there was no need of a formal alliance with 
France against aggression, for in that event Britain 
would back France anyway. The British were the 
ones who argued then that their best service to peace 
would be to keep in a middle position—be the “honest 
broker.” as they put it, between France and Germany. 

Behind the British reluctance to ally themselves with 
France lay this decisive consideration: They knew that 
such an alliance meant, in effect, giving the French 
Government a blank check, underwriting its foreign 
policy. while having no control over it. They felt that 
this might well encourage the French Government to 
continue rather than abandon certain of its policies 
which they considered only less dangerous to peace 
than German aggressiveness. 


The British should understand that this 
reasonable fear now weighs heavily in 
American minds against Churchill’s pro- 
posal. 

Churchill's silence at Fulton on imperial problems 
was no doubt more helpful to Anglo-American rela- 
tions than some of his previous statements on this 
subject. But the net result is to make the non-self- 
governing Empire, which Churchill is so anxious to 
hold, itself a formidable objection to his proposal, in 
the views of many Americans. The only acceptable 
goals for colonial policy that American principles and 
tradition admit are equal statehood in a Union. or 
independence. 

When one has found American objections to alli- 
ance or “association” with Britain as valid as former 
British objections to alliance with France, Churchill 
can still reply that British acceptance of the French 
alliance in 1919 could not possibly have had worse 
results than their long refusal had for Britain, France, 
Germany, the League and world peace. 

But the choice is not between alliance now or no 
alliance until it is too late to prevent war. There is a 
much better way to meet the grave problem which 
Churchill tackled with his customary courage. I is 
the way of union —full federal union—of the free, 

(Continded on Page Fourteen) 
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Idear in action; events as they 
retlect social tendencies 





By Liston M. Oak. 





The Danube Is a Russian River 


A MERICAN plans for a durable peace, mapped out in great detai) by the State 


Department during war years, have been thrown into the discard. Moscow objects. 


| 


Among other examples, there is the plan for a Danubian Federation, Jong 
the dream of progressive statesmen of Central and Eastern Europe as the only possible 
solution of the problems of this troubled zone. Past the borders of eight nations this 
stream flows, as important to that area as the Mississippi to midwestern America. 


Those nations are now unhappily in the Soviet sphere, economically and politically, with 


varying degrees of control or influence. 


pendent. And the USSR has 


its own plan for the Danubian 


Only Switzerland remains completely inde- 


valley. The US State 


Department retreats; the Potomac is a long way from the Danube, and Americans care 
little whether the boats on that river carry freight from Detroit or from Stalingrad. 


Moscow has gned agreements with 
nearly all the Danubian countries: Aus- 
tria holds out but must sign for the same 
reasons Iran signed—we offer no alterna- 
tive. Economic servility follows political 
servility. From Finland to Iran the small 
nations have surrendered; they have 
no choice. Their economy is being inte 
grated into that of the USSR 

After presenting Rumania with Tran- 
sylvania, which Hitler gave to Hungary, 
the Foreign Ministers at Paris exchanged 
sharp arguments over international con 
trol of the Danube, but Molotov refused 
to budge by the width of an atom. 

The Danube has become a Soviet river. 
Our grandchildren may die to correct that 
mistake. 


cause this fertile area contributes abso- 


Meantime Europeans die te- 


lutely nothing to relieve the desperate 


food shortage; the people there ave 
hungry too 
* * ° 
Thus one year after the 
One Year war ended on May &, 1945, 
of the big powers are every- 
“Peace” wher deadlocked con- 
Hlicting ational interests 
and ideologies have prevented any trea- 
ties or the solution of a ngle important 
problem, and the Soviet diplomats refuse 
collaboration on ar a other than 
capitulation And a ation-wide poll 
indicates that 68 percent of the American 
people expect anot wld war within 
25 year: On V-E Day the fisure was 


36 percent 
James Reston in the NY Times (May 


6) comments that the Soviet rejection of 


the American offs a 25-year four- 
power alliance to keep the peace in 
Euroy » Torece the US State Department 
to face the fact that the world has been 
divided into two worlds, and that there 
is no sense in giv economic aid to 
those nations in the §S et sphere whieh 
are inimical to democracy while under 


Soviet tutelage. Walter Lippmann writes 
in the NY Herald-Tribune (May 7) that 
Britain and Russia are engaged in a race 
to gain control of Germany in prepara- 


tion for the war that all European gov- 


ernments consider inevitable. William Z. 
Foster retorts The Daily Worker 
(May 8) that it American, not British, 
imperialism that dominant in_ the 
combination which his opinion threat 
ens Soviet Russia 


In a prim deadlo« ked 
Horse- session of the 
Trading Minister 
at Paris 


Foreign 
of the Big Four, 
Britain and France joined 
with the USA in rejecting 
Russia’s offer to barter her demand for 
Italian colonies, reparations. and the 
Dodecanese Islands, in exchange for the 
main prize—Trieste. Such Soviet di- 
plomacy, which resembles haggling in an 

\ 


Oriental bazaar; the trader demands far 


more than he expects to get, then “com- 
promises.” Possession of Trieste, Italian 
city and main port for Central Europe, by 
Russia’s satellite Yugoslavia would com- 
plete Soviet domination of the Danubian 
Valley. The American plan for a plebi- 
scite in Trieste and Venezia Giulia to de- 
termine where the boundary sheuld be 
drawn has been dropped 

Not being able to break the stalemate 
over the Italian treaty, the Big Four 
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turned to discussion of treaties for the 
Balkan nations—Byrnes did not sue- 
ceed in persuading Molotov te re- 
treat, particularly on the reduction of Red 
Army troops occupying these states. 
Having rejected Byrnes’ reasonable pro- 
posal for a 25-year alliance to safeguard 
Europe from possible resurgence of Ger- 
man militarism, Russia will continue to 
block any settlement of any major Euro. 
pean problem, preferring continued chaes 
and instability. 
* . 

Likewise in Korea the Russians have 
blocked any agreement between the two 
zones by refusing to admit into consul- 
tation any Korean who has disapproved 
of the decisions of the Big Three at 


supervising the Polish press; Jakowlow 
controls the political parties, and Orie- 
chanow is in charge of Polish economic 
life. Their authority supercedes that of 
the Polish officials in these fields. 

A copy of the Polish Party paper 
Gazeta Ludowa (Jan. 10) has arrived 
in New York from Warsaw. The censor 
overlooked this little item on the 
letters-to-the-editor page: “Citizen 
Lisiecki-Czarow: You are right. We 
foo are sorry that Poland is not 
Persia.” 

A struggle has been going on within 
the Polish Workers Party between the 
“minimalists” or “national Communists” 
who want to go slow toward Sovietiza- 
tion of Poland and the “maximalists” 
who favor a sort of Leninist program 
for an immediate coup d’etat and a com- 
plete one-party dictatorship. The struggle 
is somewhat analogous to the struggle 
between Foster and Browder in the 
American CP, The “moderates” have 
been in control, but there are indications 
that the extremists are growing bolder 
end will ultimately win. 

Mikolajezyk gets ovations whenever he 
zppears in public far exceeding any 
viven to Bierut or other party leaders, 
according to the Associated Press (May 
6), despite accusations by the othey five 
parties (all Communist controlled) thai 











A Crack In the Foundation 
Deyle in the Philadelphia Re cord. 








Moscow. Richard J. H. Johnsion reports 
to the NY Tinie (May &) that: 


The Americans desire to consult all 

Korean democratic political leaders, 
while the Russians wish to exclude. en 
one pretext or another. all but the 
Communists and their satellite Left- 
ists. 

The Russians particularly object te 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, chairman of the 
Representative Council, who has writien 
for The New Leader and is an opponent 
of Communism; and to Kim Koo. whe 
was head of the Korean Government-in- 
Exile. 


Ambassa- 
“Progress” dor, Oscar Lange, has 
in assured the US State 
Poland Department that Poland 


Warsaw's 


will compensate Amer- 
icans whose property has been national- 
ized on the same basis that expropriated 
Poles are compensated. Poles whose 
property has been taken over by the 
Polish “Soviets” are compensated by a 
monthly pension, which is enough te pay 
living expenses for about thr®e days. 
But most of these former owners to col- 
lect their pensions for fear of arrest 
The Political Bureau (Politburo) of 
the Polish Workers (Communist) Party 
is now composed of Gomolka, Berman, 
Mine, and Zambrowski. The latter is 
secretary of the party and its watchdog. 
Bierut is no longer the top boss. As 
president he is a figurehead. There is a 
feud between Berman and Gomolka. 
In the Soviet Embassy in. Warsaw, 
Orlow has been assigned the duty of 





he is a reactionary and even a Fa 





The elections, promised in_ the lig 
nyreement before the end of June, will 
probably be postponed to the fall. ic 
vive the Communists more time to destroy 
the opposition. 


- * + 
Add to the list of 
In Fascists and reaction- 
Titoland aries who ave being 
used by their fellow 


ictalitarians the names of the two 
brothers Klichanitch. They were notori- 
ous Ustachis in Croatia, and received 
decorations from the Croatian Quisling 
Pavelitch for their terrorism against the 
Serbs. They are now generals in Tito’s 





Polish Ambassador Oscar Lange 


a 
army. And Tito’s air force is commanded 
by General Mesitch, who fought Valiantly 
with the Nazis at Stalingrad—ande 
General von Paulus. 

An unconfirmed report comes 
London -that heavy fighting between 
Tite’s Partisans and Mihailovich’s Che, 
niks preceeded his capture. On March 9 
the attack began, and in two days of 
battle in the Bosnian Mountains about 
4,000 Chetniks were casualties. Finally 
bombs, including gas _ bombs. were 
dropped directly upon Mihailovich’s heag, 
quarters; afterwards two squadrons of 
airborne troops landed, dressed in Britis} 
and American uniforms, many of then 
speaking Russian. Mihailovich was yp. 
conscious when they captured him, and 
yemained so for a week. Through g 
treacherous aide the Partisans (or 
NKVD?) had learned the location of yj. 
hailovich’s hideout, the report states, 
This story is given as rumor, not as con. 
firmed fact. 

Yugoslavians are unaware of the fat 
that the UNRRA supplies which hav 
kept millions of them from starvation 
have been contributed free by the Amer. 
cans and Britons, Albion Ross writes jn 
the NY Times (May 7). An American 
officer in charge of UNRRA in the 
Trieste area resigned in protest against 
mishandling of supplies for polities 
purposes by Tito’s agents. 


from 


The Atomage Takes Shape 

@ Reversing a 16-year trend, Colum 
bia elected a Conservative, Mariano 0s 
pine Perez, millicnaire business man, as 
President. The Liberals, who control the 
Congress, were split and ran two canéi- 
dates 

. * 

@ Franco can be overthrown without 
civil war if the United Nations wil 
break off diplomatic and commercial re 
lations with Spain, Jose Giral, head of 
the Government-in-Exile, stated 


re * ‘e 
@ Buell Maben, UNRRA head in 
Greece, estimates that wages are 5 


iimes, and the cost of living 85 times, the 
prewar level. A good man’s suit costs 
$125 and a pair of shoes $25. A Cabinet 
Minister earns $120 a month. Only the 
‘wealthy “30 families” can afford to live 
‘well, and they still rule Greece; doubtless 
that is better than tyranny under the 
Communist-led EAM, but not quite good 
enough. And elections don't solve 
nomie problems. 


@ The British Tories assailed the 
Laborites for weakening the Empire 
‘when it was announced that British 
troops will be gradually withdrawn from 
Egypt. Churchill accused the Labor 
Government of jeopardizing the security 
of the Suez Canal zone. 

‘ * a ' 

@ Disabled veterans in need of arte 
ficial) limbs are charged high monopolY 
prices; 33 firms and 30 individuals were 
convicted in Washington of conspiring 
to fix prices and to block improvements. 
They pleaded no defense. A leg that 
costs $40 to manufacture sells fo $250. 
re - * 


@ Nine American editors and publish- 


ers returned from their tour of Europe 
ic report that there are two main prob 
lems—food and the refusal of Russi# 0 
cooperate with the democratic worl 


TT} H 3S sole 
They commented that while Russian * 
to 

(liers and correspondents are free ° 
zone, 


travel at will in the American ™ 
Americans are kept out of the Russi” 
sphere. 
* * * 4 
@ The autonomous Kurdistan Republie 
set up in March after the Kurds t 
volted, with Soviet aid, against i 
Teheran Government of Iran, signed 


+ ! ° spbaijaa 
# military alliance with pea 
(northern Iran), which also g2!"°° ™ 
, > rj sia’s aid. 
autonomy with Russia _ see 
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Vashington and the Nation 


ASHINGTON, D.C. — Sometime 
W- the Tito Government will 
put on in Belgrade a frame-up 
tial of Gen. Draja Mihailovich. Several 
we American fliers should be ma- 
terial witnesses in the case, for they 
were shot down over Yugoslavia and 
rescued by Gen. Mihailovich. The Tito 
Government has refused their request 
to testify at the trial in Belgrade. All 
of them agree in substance to the follow- 


ing excerpts from the statements fa 
few: ; 
William P. Whelan of 706 Linden 


Ave, East Pittsburgh, Pa., who was a 
Staff Sergeant on a B-24 bomber shot 
down May 18, 1944, wrote: 

“{ owe Gen. Mihailovich and his peo- 
ple an awful lot and I hope I can be of 
some help. I spent a total of 85 days 
there. ... I landed in western Yugo- 
davia near the small town of Bor. [ 
yas picked up immediately by two Chet- 
niks and we ran up into the hills. We 
were chased by eight Germans but 
waded capture. 

“We were taken to a small farm nea: 
lvanica, where we met 19 other Amer- 
an airmen. During our stay there the 
yeople of the village of Ivanica willing- 
y gave up their own food, though they 
nad very little to eat themselves. 

“They respected us wherever we went 
n Yugoslavia and I walked over about 
500 miles of territory finding this out. 
One day we saw Gen. Mihailovich and 
we stopped and talked with him. We 
got his autograph and he 
amused by this. ... 


was very 
“I get very mad when I know that he 

assified as a traitor and his life is 
at stake. When I was in Yugoslavia for 
85 davs I did not see or hear of 
single thing that can prove the statement 
that Mihailovich is a traitor. ... I would 
be willing to go anywhere to testify in 


one 
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Mihailovich’s behalf because I believe he 
hot a traitor and I would like the 
chanee to express myself. We must not, 
let Mihailovich down.” 

Robert L, Eagan of 38119 Congress 
Street, Chicago, Ill., who was a Lieu- 
‘ant on a B-24 downed April 15, 1944, 
nar Bileca, Yugoslavia, wrote: 

‘I feel I owe my life to the Chetniks. 
Fre of us landed in Chetnik territor v 
al were given every possible aid. . . . 

“We were with Chetnik forces for a 
Period of five and a half months. During 
this time they made every possible effort 
‘oreturn us to Allied territory and gave 
us the best food that was available, all 
n while hiding us under the very noses 
o the Germans, 


_ | witnessed on several occasions open 
‘onbat between Chetnik and German 
vow vee my own observations I 
< ‘ any temporary truces that may 
a ners Chetnik and Ger- 
™ . *s were made necessary by the 
; Support from the Allies. Also, 
bet gent? during this time did their 
_ \? avoid combat with Partisan 
“ but were constantly attacked 
‘e rear by Partisan forces when 
letniks were fighting Germans. 
‘Spent the last two weeks of my stay 
| ‘ugoslavia with Partisans whom 1 


S0idiers, 


he { 


ad jo 

ing — on the advice of a command- 
Nicer of ¢ Yhetni 

Sins the Chetnik forces. He gave 


§ advice because the Partisans 
i, rerving aid from the Allies and 
ee Were better equipped to help 
: teaching our own forces. 
wntien the conversations I held 
, — - both underground units 
nico. uly believe the Com- 
me emment of Tito was imposed 
. © people by force and not by 
a consent, ; 
‘yds was necessary for me to 
wh ; ‘sans to be returned to 
orees, my sympathies still 
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rmen Testify on Mihailovich 
By Jonathan Stout 


are with the Chetniks. I believe the 
majority of the Chetnik leaders were 
truly interested in establishing a more 
liberal type of government. ... 

“The Partisan organization was also 
interested, I believe, in bettering the 
lower classes of the country, but their 
methods were far too ruthless and de- 
structive to be condoned by civilized 
people. ... 

“IT am offering this testimoy in the 
hope that it can be of some aid in the 


German convey going north. The Chet- 
niks captured three trucks and took 50 
On Sept. 16 we met 
Mihailovich and with him were the 


German prisoners. 
Gen 
other members of our crew and also the 
American The Germans 
found out the Americans were operating 
a mission to evacuate downed Americaris 
and were chasing them. The Americans 
had joined with Gen. Mihailovich and 
his party for protection. 

“I was surprised to learn how much 
these Serbian people idealized our form 
of government and how much they knew 
about us. They informed us over and 
over that they wanted the same kind of 
government. The Chetniks, or Serbians, 


Mission. had 
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"It's Y ur M 


ule, Harry!" 
Justus in the Minneapolis Star-Journal. 











fight to gain a fair trial for Gen. Mi- 
hailovich. I sincerely hope that we may 
be able to save the life of this great 
man.” 


Livanp PORTER of 1445 S. Lime- 
stone St., Lexington, Ky., who was a 
Sergeant on a B-24 downed Sept. 8, 1944, 
over Belgrade, wrote: 

“When I landed I was met by three 
or four elderly men who gave me water 
and helped me up. An officer of the 
Chetniks arrived and offered me his 
horse to ride. I finally got them to un- 
derstand I was an American and they 
smothered me with kisses. We saw the 
Germans coming so they led me at a 
run over several hills. 

“While on the run we came to a dwell- 
ing house where three German airmen 
were being held as prisoners. During 
the night the Germans arrived and a 
fight followed. About four Germans and 
three Chetniks were killed, and six Ger- 
mans were taken prisoners. The Chet- 
niks defended us and would not even 
allow us to take part. 


“On the fourth day we ran into a 





SCOTCH AND PSEUDO 


In Glasgow, famous brands of 
Scotch are now being made with aa 
to 75 percent American corn.—News | 
item. | 


| 
We ship our corn in solid form, | 


In liquid it returns. 
And freighters ply in calm or storm | 
With heavy-laden sterns. 


To what amazing lengths we go 
To quench our pampered thirst: 
To import stuff with names we know, | 
We have to export first. | 











Richard Armour 





said the Partisans wanted a dictatorship 
under Tito and Russia. These people 
pleaded that we go back and try to get 
help for them. They wanted the Amer- 
ican Army to land and invade Yugo- 
slavia so they could help. There were 
21 American airmen evacuated at the 
time I was.” 

Bernard J. Larvin of Route 2, Box 
35, Austin, Texas, a crewman on a 
B-24 downed Jan. 24, 1944, near Uzice, 
Yugoslavia, wrote. 

“I was with the Chetniks for four and 
a half months, and in this time I never 
saw any evidence of the Chetniks aiding 
or associating with the Germans. In my 
opinion, the reports that Mihailovich 
was aiding the Germans was only propa- 
ganda put out by Tito and his Partisans.” 

Edgar W. Smith of Skinners Butte 
Villa, Eugene, Oregon, a Staff Sergeant 
on a B-24 downed May 6, 1944, near Bor, 
Yugoslavia, wrote: 

“The plane in which I was flying was 
shot down by heavy flak. When I hit 
the ground my neck was broken and [ 
was unconscious. When I came to a 
Serbian was removing me from my 
parachute harness. Quite a crowd gath- 
ered, all overjoyed that we have survived 
the crash. We could hear the German 
patrols shooting in the distance and so 
they started me off for a hiding place. 
From that time on the Chetniks acted 
as our guides, supplied us with food and 
shelter. 

“The Chetniks at all times did the 
very best they could for us. ... Always 
they supplied us with more food than 
they allowed themselves. ... 

“Very likely I would have died if it 
hadn’t been for the care given me by 
the Chetniks and their families. Mi- 
hailovich spoke to us several times just 
before we were evacuated. His only re- 
quest of the Allies was that newspaper- 
men be allowed to join his forces ir 


The Allies had broken off 
all relations with him because of his 
alleged collaboration with the Germans 


Yugoslavia 


and he was very anxious to have im- 
partial observers present with his forces 
to prove the falseness of the charges 
against him. 

“fT was a good part of the 
area controlled by Mihailovich and at 
no time did I see or hear anything that 
was even close to collaboration. On the 
contrary, the Chetniks had a deep hatred 
for the Germans and the weakness of 
their fight against them was caused 
solely by the lack of supplies.” 

Alex Cheshowitz of 24 Cook Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a Lieutenant on a B-24 
downed June 6, 1944, near Charchak, 
Yugoslavia, wrote. 

“{ write this with hope that in my 
small way I can be of help to Mihailo- 
vich. I admire and respect him. I believe 
a great injustice will be done if he is 
tried as a traitor. Many American air- 
men, besides myself, would not be here 
today if not for the aid of the Cheinik 
guerrillas.” 

Robert P. Moore of 1403 Second Ave., 
South, Fort Dodge, Iowa, a crewman on 
a B-24 downed on April 5, 1944, near 
Zlot, Yugoslavia, wrote: : 

“[ owe my safety to the Chetniks. I 
also would like to add that if Mihailo- 
vich at any time wanted to turn us over 
to the enemy we wouldn’t have been able 
to prevent it.” 

Henry J. Shay of 3715 Park Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., a Staff Sergeant and 
tailgunner on a B-24 downed Nov. 19, 
1944, in Bosnia, Yugoslavia, wrote: 

“We had been warned by the Intelli- 
Section of our 


over 


wence Somb Group not 
the Chetniks, but to our sur- 
prised relief, we found the Chetniks the 
most hospitable, kind and unselfish peo- 
ple we have ever met.” 

This is the kind of defense evidence 
Tito and the Communists are trying to 
keep out of the Mihailovich trial. The 
evidence is being offered by nearly 600 
rescued American airmen. 


to trust 





BOX SCORE FOR SKEPTICS | 


This week the Washington Bureau | 
of The New Leader received 43 press 
releases issued by OPA. This is what | 
they announced: 

Price decreases—0. Price increases | 
—18. Prices maintained stationary—1. | 
Miscellaneous—24. | 

Recapitulation—Totals for the past | 
|11 weeks show: | 
| Price decreases—2. Price increases 
—170. Prices maintained stationary 
—32., 
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SOVIET TERRITORIAL 
ACQUISITIONS 


The territories thus far acquired de 


facto by Soviet Russia were sum- 
marized by the NY Times as follows: 
Square 
Miles Population 
Lithuania 3,029,000 
Latvia 1,950,000 
I» cities 1,120,000 | 





Eastern Poland..... 68,290 10,150,000 
Bessarabia and 








Bukovina _........... 19,360 3,748,000 
Moldavia cnn 13,124 2,200,000 | 
Carpatho-Ukraine 4,922 800,000 | 
East Prussia ....... 3,500 400,000 | 
Karelo-Finland .. 16,173 470,000 
Petsamo, Finland 4,087 4,000 | 
Tannu Tuva .. 64,000 65,000 
SouthernSakhalin 14,076 415,000 | 

| Kurile Island ....... 3,949 4,500 | 





| Total wmunumann2T3,947 24,355,500 


| This list does not include such 

countries as Poland, Yugoslavia and 
| Mongolia which are in varying de- 
| grees under Soviet control. Such a 
| list would bring the total to about 
| 700,000 square miles inhabited by at 
| least 125,000,000. 

















The Home Front 


Cultural Autonomy in Pennsylvania 


ERE are three items that hap- 
pened to lodge in my conscious- 


week. First | 
Kravechenko’s book, I Chose Free- 


Victor 


dom, about how the 


ness last read in 


farmers of Russia 


were “socialized” during the early 1930's. 
Kravchenko and a lot of other Commu- 
nist Party members from the towns were 
sent out into the country to pep up the 
harvest, ee that all the yrail vas 


threshed and that the government got 
most of it. M: y oi these t 
seen a tarm elore ana ant now 
which was t Isl! d of a fork or 
rake. A reaper or mower was something 
completely outside their philosop But 
they had been pi ded with evolve 
and knew perfec vell how operate 
them. 

How “ratit 
was demor rated t« ne 
the party comn al and the 
comtort of the tarme Such tiller ol 
the oil as failed t tep fast and do 
were told were 


as they quickly and effi 


ciently taken care of. Some of them were 


shot, and hundreds of others were loaded 
into freight trains and headed toward 
Siberia. So the grain was reaped, 


threshed and loaded into cars to be sent 


off to the vernment storehouse and 








the farmers were left with far too little 
to feed 


until the next 


themselves and their families 
harvest This is the 
pointed and painful tale told with con- 
vincing detail by Kravchenko 

The 


an addre 


econd item is a bit snipped from 


delivered by Jerome Davis 


before the Eastern Sociological Society 
olumbia University. 1] came 


acro it in Sunday’s Times. M Davis 


meeting at ¢ 


— according to the re- 
port, “declared that 
minoritys groups 
withir the Soviet 


Union have cultural 


autonomy. It part 














»f the national plan- 
ning to develop eac h 
group economically 
and to encourape he 
eserva ot { 
0) he ime da 
| aught } my 
reat ig the P} A 
Ip A pape na 
th I « « [ 
f 
Tie i t i 
« 
the ’ | 
t i 1) } 
‘ i t 
1 
Tie 
W i | ( 
| 4 t 
1 el i ig i of i 
ti ‘ Rey - 
lican. | | 1 
' A a l 
rem i x 
abou i Y | ce | 
read about wha pT ‘ ms 
Cou ] ( wi t vinat 
Vv il hapne prosper t on 
if a bunch of com r ¢ down 
from Was} Hat 1 » facil 
tate the 1 } re 
Vol ve 
Among ne ed ) t 
Amish « ) ‘ de- 
termined and pet ‘ f se They 
it a of German Quake You know 
them i f ‘ | Phat 
j hev weal he nd { clothe vhich 
were I! vhen their se \ arted, 
rhe irl uC 1 as the Te Com- 
mandme N a 
male e, and p ck defile hat 
of a female. No chur sa rned with 
usele steeple and ne chur ervice 3 
conducted with traditional mplicity. 


The rules of life ere strict and are far 
better enforced than such rules usually 
are. The faithful ~either smoke tobacco 
though 

from 


nor indulge in alcoholic liquor 


this law does not prevent them 


4 





growing countless acres of tobacco which 
contributes to the downfall of the gen- 
Sut don’t get the idea that these 
folks are completely abstemious. Their 
cooking is something to write whole 
This is a subject to which 
I must return. 


tiles. 


books about. 


All of this will give you the idea that 


the Amish are a bit set in their way. 


They know the road to heaven and 


nothing will divert them from it. Among 


their rules is one forbidding the use of 


power-driven machinery on their land. 


Their fathers used horses and so horses 

have what is practically a religious sanc- 

tion, like This 
' 


whole cycle of fluster and bluster center- 


sacred cow in India. 


ing in Laneaster County started with one 
young bearded farme: 


that ne 


who figured out 


could get more done if he at- 
tached a tractor to his plow rather than 
a pair of animals. He plowing went fam- 
ously, but he plowed himself right out of 
church. As soon as the elders of the 


denomination, who are called bishops, 
could get round to him he 
That was more than he could stand. A 
bigger work, 


well, but not en- 


was expelled. 


harvest, easier greater 


wealth were all very 
ough to lose heaven for. So he sold his 
tractor, did pennance and was returned 
to the bosom of the congregation. 


* 


Bur this was far from being the end 
of the tale. A certain Clyde A. Zehner, 
who, if one is to judge from his name, 
found his origin not far from Lancaster 
County, serves as chairman of the Penn- 
Adjustment Ad- 
that is, the nearest 


Agricultural 
He is, 


thing which America can 


sylvania 
ministration, 

ipply by way 
riculture. Mr. 
Zehner crashed through with a 
effect that if the 
ubstitute tractors for 


of a commissar of ag 


statement 


to the Amish would 


their old Dobbins 
they would produce enough extra grain 


to save 32,000 starving Euro- 


exactly 


peans from death. 


things work out 


Now behold how suct 


in this country where nobody makes a 


pecial boast about “autonomy of 


cultural groups.” Che bishops of the 
church respectfully replied to the AAA 
hat they would not, could not, attach the 


About 





ngled tractors to their plows 


that they were fixed, set, unchangeable. 


But they do want the greatest possible 

duction and they are al n favor of 

xl for the hung: So they 1 make 

a proposition to the Government. If the 

official really Va Vnea Vihy 

¢ e fron amy me | dred 

t A » a ( ous N= 

> These la ‘ ense 

ld fai ron me nd heir 

‘ i labors f yur years 

ind are still held I ig ne va as 
een ended for a yea 

It sounds to me like a fair proposition. 

If the AAA chaps have good sense, they 

ll do their best to come across. And 


the Government of USA or the State of 
Pennsylvania can’t do one thing to coerce 
Laneaster County, Pa. No commissars 


will be sent down with firearms. And 
hese men in coats fastened with hooks- 
and-eyes and the women in their long, 


black skirts will continue to harvest just 


about the best and biggest crops pro- 
luced anywhere on this old sphere. 

Don’t get the idea that these Pennsyl- 
isolationists,. 


They don’t 


But they have a stvong sense of inter- 


vania Dutch are stupid 





They are pacifists want war. 
national responsibility. One of their most 
numerous sects is that of the DunKards. 
hese Dunkards heard that 
Poland were up against it, that 
vork cattle had been killed. 


the people of 


their 





So—instead 
ending a letter to their Congressman 
vr adopting a resolution—they got to- 
gether a carload of horses and sent one 
of their members to see to it that they 
distributed to the 
Poland. I call that a sensible and con- 


structive move. Well, the other day this 


were farmers of 


Grain Elevator, a Unit of the Plant Purchased by the Madison Farm Burew 
Cooperative Association, London, Ohio 


Dunkard who made the delivery got back 
to his native heath, and his religion did 
not interfere with some straight talk. 
He reported that the Russian soldiers 
rob the Polish farmers and that the 
farmers often respond by bashing a 
soldier in the head and 
body into the river. So the peace-loving 
Dunkards are far from content with what 
is going on over there. 


throwing his 


You may have guessed by now tha! 
rather like these people. They go ther 
ways and live their life and there is » 
one to regulate them or to level them of 
or herd them onto communal farms, Aw 
it is all so natural to us that no one like 
Jerome Davis feels called upon to rise 
a meeting of any Sociological Sociey 
and boast that we have something calld 
“cultural autonomy.” 





QO, May 4 the “Teachers Union” of 
New York presented to the Board of 
Higher Education a series of charges 
against Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, Presi- 
dent of Brooklyn College, culminating 
in the 
tion is dictatorial and 


accusation that his administra- 
undemocratic. 
The document, which is signed by two 
well-known Communist fellow-trav- 
elers and not by any of the teachers 
of the college, is largely devoted to 
matters connected with appointments 
and promotions. It is evident, how- 
itself and 


discussions of it in The 


from the 
from the 


ever, document 
Daily Worker that what really gripes 
its authors is the energetie and suc- 
cessful opposition which President 
Gideonse has offered to the establish- 
nent of disguised Communist fronts 
on the college campus. 

The “Teachers Union” which took 


this action is a splinter grou 
which remains from New York local 
of the regular AFL 

. 


which was expelled from the 


Teachers Union 
national 
organization some years ago because 


} 


it was Communist-controlled. 

The real rub between Dr. Gideonse 
and the Communists during recent 
times has had to do with the failure 
if the Student Faculty Committee 
to recognize the American Youth for 


Democracy as one of the organiza- 


tions activi- 
This outfit 
during the Earl Browder 
period as the official successor of the 
Young Communist League. It regu- 
larly reports 
ventions. 


authorized to carry on 
ties on the campus. was 


set up 


to all Communist con- 
The rules zdopted by the 
Student Faculty Committee, with the 
backing of Dr. Gideonse, deny recog- 
nition to organizations sailing under 
fasle colors. 

This attack 


Gideonse by the Communists has been 


sort of against Dr. 
going on since his induction into 
office in 1939. It was especially vio- 
lent at the time of the investigation 
carried on by the 
Committee—as 


Rapp-Coudert 
a result of which a 





Communists Against President Harry D. Gideonse 


— 


| 


number of teachers dropped 
faculties of the four city 
At that time he testified 
that the Communist Party was using 
the city colleges as a sounding board 
rid his faculty of 
leaders concealed 
their party activities on the campus. 


were 
from the 


colleges. 


and promised to 
Communist who 
Because this is Just one more move 
in an ancient feud, those in the know 
were inclined to disregard the charge 
result of the dictatorial 
methods of Dr. Gideons¢ 


of the school has reached a low ebb. 


that as a 


the morale 


In answering the charge of the 
Communists, Dr. Gideonse 
“The 


remarked. 
president of Brooklyn College 
is not a ‘democrat’ in the sense in 
which the ‘Teachers Union’ uses the 


word. He 
be—in the 


s a democrat—or tries 0 
sense in which Abraham 
Woodrow Wilson used 
the word. ... There is a difference 
ocrat’ and 


Lincoln and 


between words like ‘de 


‘totalitarian,’ and he does not believe 
tnat 


systematic 


the difference disappears by 4 | 
totalitarian attempt. 
kidnap the democratic vocabulary 

In receiving the complaints of = 
Communists, Dr. Ordway Tead, presk 
dent of the Board of Higher Edu 
cation, said: “The Board and myself 
worked continuously in close ass 
ciation with the president of Brook 
lvn College, and, as of the present 
time, I have no reason to believe that 
s followed 





which he ; 
are at variance with those with whieh 


the policies n 
our Board does concur.” 

In a_ statement issue the 
Teachers Guild, the regula! New York 
unit of the AFL National Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the move of the 
‘Teachers Union’ is branded & # 
attack on Dr. Gideous 
political. This state 
by Professor William 
Withers, vice-president of the Guild 
for Colleges, urges that this malicious 
attack be not allowed # 
divert attention from the real 
for more democratic procedures 
all of the city colleges. 


= 
—< 


personal 
for purposes 


ment, written 


personal 


if 
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LERT? 


Yedicaied ta an expose of all Asiatilarian enemies of democracy 


A Portrait of an American Fuehrer 
By Roger Durkell 


HICAGO—Seems that Gerald L. beck, self-styled editor of The Cross ond 
K. Smith, the man who makes a Flag, America First publication, passed 
nice living out of scaring people 


out press releases quoting Smith to the 









WHAT'LL IT BE, BOYS ? 
IT’S ALL OUT OF THE 
OWE BARREL // 


about other people like the Jews, Walter effect that certain of Chicago’s judges 
Winchell, the Jews, Mrs. Roosevelt, the were nothing but a bunch of “Commu- 
Jews, Mayor Kelly, the Jews, Joe Stalin, 


the Jews and others who don’t quite fit 


nists.” 

After questioning Smith and Lohbeck in 
his private chambers, Judge McCormick 
informed the astonished pair that he 


in with Smitty’s version of a “Christian 





America,” has found someone else who 
annoys him. intended to send them to jail for con- 
I's SUPERMAN! tempt. Later, in sentencing Smith, Me- 
Yes, the burly would-be fuehrer has Cormick said: 

discovered that the “man with x-ray “T could, but will not, enter into a 
yision” is now pitting his talents (on the long recital of improper and contemptu- 









ndio, that is) against the “forces of ous conduct committed by you in this e wn 
intolerance.” And that’s no joke, son. courtroom. If the conduct of you and AMER cist 
ureou “Our children are forced to stomach your associates in and toward an Amer- . fA 2 


the vile filth purveyed by those who con- 
trol our broadcasting facilities,” Smith 


that I roared recently at a Chicago meeting. 
» ther “First they gave us the soap operas, and 
2 is now it’s Superman who, they tell us, is 
rem of fighting for tolerance.” 

s, AM Maybe Superman has something to do 
me like with it, but Smith is a terrified man 
rise at these days. At least that’s what he tells 
Society his followers here. Smitty is afraid of 
called assassination. “They’re out to get me. 


If it must be,” he thunders, “I will gladly 
offer myself to Christ, a martyr to 
Christianity.” 

At this point Smitty usually segues 





se ito a collection speech at which he 
doesn’t do too badly. At the Hotel Stev- 
ped ens the other day—Smitty secured the 
ity meeting place by surreptitious means— 
sed he collected more than $1,000 from an 
ing dience of elderly people, mainly 
ard women, who suffered with Smith the 
of sgonies of jail, torture and martyrdom. 
led He's making sure that his “martyrdom” 
us, is adequately recompensed with financial 
ove tontributions from the nation’s bigots. 
ow Smith was sentenced to 60 days in the 
rge tounty hoosegow here after being found 
rial tuilty of contempt of court by Municipal 
vale Judge John V. McCormick. You never 
wa more forlorn-looking character. 
the His eyes staring up at the ceiling, Gerald 
ed: L. K. Smith listened incredulously as 
lege wntence was pronounced. 
1 This was an aftermath of the recent 
the Chicago trial of Arthur Terminiello, the 
s to suspended priest from Birmingham, Ala. 


Terminiello—who for sheer viciousness 
mhis anti-Semitic ravings outdoes Joe 
MeWilliams at his best—had been fined 
$10 after being found guilty of dis- 
méerly conduct by a jury, the majority 
whose members were Catholics. Dur- 
tg Terminiello’s trial. following a riot 
‘curring at a Smith rally on February 7 
"which The Termite spoke, Don Loh- 


Bey. 
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ican court of law affords a test of your 
attitude toward other American institu- 
tions, it behooves Americans to look 
squarely at the philosophy confronting 
them.” 

Smith kept silent but not for long. 
Out on bail—he had produced $2,000 fast 
—he told newsmen he would appeal. “My 
appeal will be as important eventually 
as the Dred Scott decision.” 


He % 


Wuarever Smith’s appeal might 
amount to in history, the fact remains 
that Chicago liberals today are agitated 
over the entire question of free speech 
and whether Smith should have the right 
to go around the country spreading 
Fascist ideas. 

That Smith deserved the jail sentence 
as a result of being contemptuous in 
court, most liberals on both sides of the 
free-speech fence would agree. Where 
the differences spring up is over the pro- 
priety of the picketing outside the West 
Side Women’s Club in Chicago, where 
Smitty spoke on February 7, which led 
to a riot which at least, physically, un- 
doubtedly was begun by the anti-Smith 
factions. 

The Chicago Daily News editorialized 
on the subject: “The enemies of democ- 
racy and the enemies of race prejudice 
committed a major tactical error when 
some of them assembled outside a hall 
where Gerald L. K. Smith had gathered 
some of his followers together to enjoy 
each other’s rantings. The protest as- 
sembly has .. . kept Smith’s name in 
the headlines here and all over the 
country, and may persuade some people 
that he is a martyr. So at least his fol- 
lowers will loudly assert. 

“The net result will be to produce a 
lot of publicity for this evil gang of 
hate-mongers, worth far more to them 
than $100 (Terminiello’s fine) or many 
times $100. Moreover, the prosecution in 
this case rests on debatable ground. 
The debate may force some true friends 
of democracy and free speech into the 
uncomfortable position of taking sides 
on this issue with a couple of characters 
whom they personally abhor.” 


a 


Ware the debate waxes hot and 
heavy, Smith is going full-blast on his 
current plans to organize America’s 
youth. 

Back in 1944, Smith told an inter- 
viewer: 

“Wait till the boys come back! Wait 
for a couple of years after they’ve 
licked Hitler and Tojo!” 


Smith beleved, and st*ll believes, that. 


in the youth is his only chancc of gain- 
ing his ultimate aims. At present he’s 
trying to build the so-called Christian 
Veterans of America. He’s also trying 
to “bore from within” the Youth for 
Christ movement. 

This evangelist movement is interested 
solely in reviving “that ol’ time religion.” 







Its leaders say the movement is not 
political, and have denounced Smith and 
all he stands for. But Smith, impervious 
to rebuffs, like the Communists, still 
says the movement stands with him for 
“America First.” 

Smith’s attempts to get into the lucra- 
tive veterans’ field haven’t been too 
successful—so far. In the seven months 
the “Christian Veterans” have been 
organized, the group has attracted few 
veterans. 

In Frederick Kister, Smith has found 
his youth leader. A good-looking, 31- 
year-old Chicagoan, Kister was in the 
chemical warfare service of the Army 
for a few years. An anti-Semite—and 
admittedly a Communist for four years 
—Kister recently told a Chicago Tribune 
reporter that he turned against the 
Communist leaders when he learned 
they were “working for a world super- 
state with humanity as their slaves.” 

That Kister and Smith haven’t at- 
tracted many veterans to their fold was 
obvious at their dinner meeting a few 
weeks ago in the swank Terrace Room, 
a floor below the Morrison Hotel here. 
It was in honor of the new “chaplain” 
of the Christian Veterans—Terminiello. 
Most of the guests were the elderly 
ladies who constantly flock to Smith 
meetings. Outside the hotel, pickets rep- 
resenting the American Youth for De- 
mocracy (Stalinist) and the Socialist 
Workers Party (Trotskyist) were chant- 
ing such slogans as “drive Smith out of 
Chicago.” 

At least one spectator was visibly 
perturbed. He was Frederick J. Best, 
resident manager of the hotel, who told 
a reporter: “We booked this affair as a 
chaplain’s dinner. We did not know it 
was a Smith affair until the pickets 
came. Apparently, Smith is afraid to 
sail under his true colors.” 

After the dinner the crowd relaxed to 
enjoy a bit of Jew-baiting from Kister: 

“Walter Winchell is leading the 
pack of warmongers who want to 
throw this country into a third World 

War. Did you hear Winchell on the 
radio (cries of ‘Jew’ from the audi- 
ence) the other night? Yes, he at- 
tacked Russia, Browder and Michael 
Quill. He did that because he wants 


National Labor Service 


to have a war so that his cohorts can 
seize this country with their sit-down 
strikes.” 

Smith followed Kister with a warning 
to his followers to be “careful” in join- 
ing any peace movement. The Commu- 
nists, he said, were now all-out for peace 
and were forming new pacifist groups. 
“Make sure you contact us or any other 
Christian nationalist movement before 
joining anything,” he said. 

Most of the audience looked as if they 
had about completed their life’s tasks. 
In many ways, they came to the dinner 
for the same reasons bobby-soxers flock 
to hear Frank Sinatra sing. The same 
frustrations, the same rebellions against 
“insignificance,” undoubtedly can ex- 
plain Smith’s audiences. The old gals 
“swoon” at the sight of Smith waving 
his chubby paws, the same way their 
younger contemporaries do it at the 
sound of The Voice. But Frankie-boy 
most certainly isn’t in the same league 
with Smith. 

Of course, many of Smith’s followers 
undoubtedly are nuts—just plain daft. 
Most of them are eaten up with jealousy 
over the alleged wealth of .the Jews. 
“Don’t the Jews own the department 
stores in the Loop, the movie theatres, 
and look at the prices they charge us!” 
That’s the reasoning of the average 
Smithite. 

Smith knows this, for he is one of 
the few rational—and smart—characters 
in the so-called “crackpot” firmament. 
Smith may rave in public, but he rarely 
sounds illogical, as do most of his fol- 
lowers. Smith reads the papers care- 
fully and usually buttresses his argu- 
ments with facts—however distorted. He 
is hep to the ways of publicity, which 
he craves incessantly a a baby craves 
milk. He caters to reporters, going out 
of his way to “help” them on stories. 

Typical of how Smith operates was 
his recent telegram to Browder asking 
the ex-Communist leader to lecture 
under his auspices “for high fees and 
all expenses paid” on the “Communist 
conspiracy in America.” Smith never 
received an answer, but the incident 
shows that America’s would-be fuehrer 
is constantly in there pitching for Gerald 
L. K. Smith. 








Eight Months of Socialist Governme 


What Has Britain’s Labor Government Accomplished so Far? 


During his Army service Robert Alexander 


HE months which have passed 
ince Clement Attlee became His 
Majesty’s First Minister in July, 
1945, have been a period of 
activity for the British Labor Govern- 
ment. Attlee, Bevin, Morrison and the 
others who lead Britain today have 
Jaunched what promises to be the most 


intense 


profound peaceful social change in mod- 
ern history. By their actions during their 
first eight months in office, Britain's 
Socialists have shown that they intend 
to give full rein to the truly noble ex- 
periment of bringing about a democratic 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain 
by peaceful means. 

rhe foreign policy which has been 
pursued under Ernest Bevin's direction 
can be summed up thus: to protect 
democratic government where it exists, 
and to help it spread where it is now 
to help the United Nations de- 
velop into a real World Government; to 


absent; 


increase international trade, upon which 
Briiaim is dependent for her very exist- 
ence; and finally, while not blindly de- 
fending “British imperialism,” at the 
same time not allowing any other of the 
major powers to seize parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire by default. 

Not so much attention has been paid 
to the colonial policies of the British 
Labor Government. Britain was the first 
colonial power to offer to place her 
mandated colonies under the UN Trustee- 
ship Council. Since the Labor Govern- 
ment came to power, new and more 
liberal constitutions have been approved 
or proposed by Ceylon, Nigeria, Maw 
lius, Sierra Leon, Malaya, Singapore, 
Hong-Kong, Seychelles, Gold Coast, Fiji, 
3ritish Guiana, Trinidad, Uganda and 
Northern Rhodesia. At the same time, 
the Colonial Development Fund has been 
greatly increased, with plans calling for 
4£120,000,000 to be spent in ten years on 
economic development and research. This 
indicates that the British Labor Govern- 


ment intends to carry out its campaign 
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new regime promised during the next 
five years, proposed the nationalization 
of coal, the Bank of England, inland 
iransport, electric and gas industry, and 
iron and steel. Already the first two of 
these have been nationalized. Action on 
the third and fourth has been promised 
for the near future and the Labor 
Government has also proposed as an 
immediate project the nationalization of 
overseas airways. 

In its nationalization projects the 
Labor Government has followed the 
principle of compensation for industries 
taken over. In the case of the Bank of 
England, it has been argued by some 
of the Government’s supporters that 
compensation was too high. In the case 
of coal, too, the private owners have 
been amply compensated. In both cases 
the former owners are to be paid in 
regular British Government stocks. 

Perhaps the coal mine bill is an indi- 
cation of the general procedure British 
Socialists are going to follow in the 
future. It provides for the taking over 
by the Government of the whole mining 
industry. The amount of compensation 
is to be decided upon the basis of valu- 
ation “as defined for the purpose of the 
district wages ascertainments for regu- 
lating wages.” A lump sum for the 
whole industry is to be decided upon, 
and this is to be prorated among dif- 
fent districts and among individual! coal 
companies by a Central Valuation Board 
to be composed of two Supreme Court 
judges and one member agreed upon by 
the parties involved; and there will be 
similar regional boards. 

The government-run coal] industry is 
to be entrusted to a National Coal 
Board, consisting of eight members and 
a chairman, appointed by and respon- 
sible to the Minister of Fuel. Salaries 


of members of the Board are to be high 


enough to attract the best men. The 
policy of the Board is to have the fol- 


lowing objectives: 











Soctat SECURITY was the second 
item on the internal program of the 
Labor Party. The Socialists had been 
the strongest supporters of the Beveridge 
Plan ever since it was first proposed in 
1942, and they had promised that they 
would put through a bigger and bet- 
ter version of the plan, and this they 
have done. The benefits proposed by the 
original Beveridge Plan were increased 
enough to take into account changes in 
living costs in the intervening period. 
Some benefits were increased more than 
this. The basic principles of the plan 
were kept intact, except that the so- 
called “Friendly Societies’-—mutual bene- 
fit companies and insurance companies— 
found no part in the new scheme. 

Previous to the major social] security 
law, James Griffiths introduced a new 
workmen’s compensation law which put 
this on an insurance basis and did away 
with the old scheme whereby the em- 
ployee had to sue his employer in the 
courts in order to collect. Compulsory 
government insurance now covers in- 
dustrial accidents. 

Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, 
has introduced the third element in the 
Labor Government’s social security pro- 
gram—the National Health Bill. This 
bill sets up a National Health Service, 
the task of which is to guarantee to 
every citizen the basic medical care 
which he requires. Under the scheme, 
membership by doctors will be volun- 
tary, and freedom is left to the patient 
in choosing his doctor. But those doc- 
tors opting for the plan will treat all 
those coming to him under the scheme 
at a fixed rate to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. The National Health Service 
not only ineludes general practioner’s 
care, but hospital care and the service 
of specialists as well. It will not pre- 
vent any doctor who cares to do so 
from continuing private practice either 
completely independent of the National 


Health Service or addition to his 


promises to aid the colonies toward more ‘(a) The advancement of the safety work there, but it will seek to provide 
balanced economic systems and at the of its employees and the promotion of for the health needs of the population, 
same time, to achieve self-government heir health and welfare. an! to assure the doctors a sure and 
by orderly stage “(b) That the revenues of the Board steady income, 

Immediiately after taking office, the shall not be less than sufficient for The problems which are perhaps most 
Attlee regime ordered new elections for meeting all their outgoings properly urgent now are reconversion and de- 
the Central legislature and the Pro- chargeable to revenue account on an mobilization, housing, and the stimula- 
vineial legislatures in India, and when average of good and bad years.” tion of foreign trade. 
these were ¢ leted, Attlee dispatched : vernment is to be authorized At the beginning of the Labor Govern- 
the Pethick-Lawrence-Cripps-Alexande: to advance $600,000,000 to the Coal ment there was a.great deal of criticism 
mission vith the most liberal pro Board within the next five years for of the slowness of demobilization, but 
posal ever made to India, including complete technical reorganization of the after about November 1 the situation 
independence for the b-continent A ndustry vas straightened out, and “demobbing” 
peaceful transformation of India into The one surprising feature of this bill has been at a more rapid pace than 
ai ndey le atior will certainly that it does not provide for any spe- ie previous Coalition Government had 
alies 0 ea mpe t « vietions ific representation on the Coal Board planned. 
of ihe Br h S al Governmer for the miners and other groups directly In order to help with reconversion of 

But the Labor Government’s main nvolved in the coal industry —something industry, as weil as to propose ways 
accomplishments have been in the home which had always been urged by the and means of modernizing and making 
field. The Labor Party elections pro- Mineworkers Federation and the Labor more efficient their industries, Sir Staf- 
gram, wi ) ned the measures the Party itself. ford Cripps invited a number of key 














British Mission to 
India: Sir Stafford 
Cripps, A.V. Alex- 
ander, Lord Peth- 


ick-Lawrence 
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figures in about half a dozey 

















tries to form tri-partite “Working (. 

mittees” for their industries, With es k r 
ployer, labor and general public = : 
sentation, presumably with the imp ’ P 
threat of nationalization if the indus , 
didn’t pull itself out of the doldrup . 
One result of this program ha; te 
that exports are now at a rate ini ; 
that of the average for the las . t 
months of 1945. ; Pp 

The most crucial domestic probjey : 
all is housing. If the Labor Gorernns . 
is successful in carrying out a largs ‘ 
scale housing program, many jis 8 
failures will be overlooked. Failyy . 
the housing field would be likely to «pg ¢ 
defeat for the regime, no matter hy P 
brilliant were its achievements sy " 
where. 

So far the housing activities ¢f i e 
Labor Government have been mainly jy b 
the realm of planning. As Health \i. P 
ister, in charge of this program, Atily n 
chose Aneurin Bevan, the fiiery sy ¢ 8 
the Welsh coal mines who was suddey b 
taken from his position as_perenij . 
critie of the powers-that-be, both Ty e 
and Labor, and was put into on ¢ f 
the hardest and most critical adwiis 
trative-jobs in His Majesty’s Gove 8 
ment. During the fall and winter mons f 
since assuming his new office, Bew fi 
has been busy laying the groundwwt e 
for what he and the Labor Governme ti 
as a whole hope will be a gigas t 
housing program. He pushed throw n 
Parliament a program of housing s t 
sidies which approximately tripled the p 
previously in effect. He announced tha t 
reconverted government munitions fa v 
tories would be turned to produciy e 
building materials. He has authorize h 
local authorities—who will do the actu 0 
building of houses—to seize land whid 
is vital to the rebuilding program, am n 
to argue about the price to be paid fe 0 
it afterwards. He has been indefatigabe t 
in getting the local authorities to sv p 
mit for his approval their schemes '¢ d 
housing programs. a 

Already some results are evident 8 
Early this year the local authorue r 
were said to have on hand 356,000 hom v 
sites, of which about 175,000 were pi p 
vided with sewage and other pi n 
utilities, while 140,000 more were beitg 1 
prepared y the local governments B 8 
the middle of January the Labor | P 
ernment had built some 57,000 house Dp 
and had authorized the local 4 v 
ties to receive bids for about 5™ § 
more. But it is expected that tne ' 
housing drive will get under way ™ t 
spring, as the weather permits com e 
tinuous outdoor labor, and by en g 
of this summer there should be 4" n 
evidence as to whether or not Beva i 
to be successful. ¢ 

t 

it 
Oruer measures have passed! . 
Parliament since last July. The +™ 
Disputes Act of 1927, pet peeve fl 
trade unions for two Jecades, it . 
repealed. The Anglo-Americat 8 
Treaty was approved amid mu ¢ 
tering from the Labor back . ‘i 
More important measures are P! e ' 
for the near future, including ™ . : 
aviation nationalization bul a a . 
on ind pendence for India. This 3 : 
tainly the busiest Reform ** , 
Parliament since 1906, and Ff : 
since the great Re m Bi : 
1830's. ‘ 

So far, Labor has succeede . 
taining its pop lar the ¢ ' 
spite of the ia 1 fe 1! Br 

anything, harder now that 

when Labor tor e By 

have resulted in change P : 

House of Commons. [1 ° oth at | 
tions, both in November, ™ 
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E are losing the battle against 
W inflation, the “battle of the 

bulge,” which began last Felb- 
ruary when President Truman: permit- 
ted the price of steel to rise to com- 
pensate for wage increases. Since that 
time, prices of 76 major items have been 
allowed to increase. Inflation has even 
touched the safety pin and the lowly 
wet mop. The President promised that 
the bulge would be sealed off; that 
prices would not advance more than 5 
or 10 percent this year. By the end »f 
summer the volume of production would 
surge forward and roll prices back much 
as Von Runstedt was rolled back from 
Antwerp to the Rhine. But serious break- 
throughs have occurred recently and the 
public still anxiously awaits the prom- 
ised upsurge of consumer goods. 

A still more serious threat is the 
emasculation of the OPA continuation 
pill by Congress. As Chester Bowles has 
pointed out, the price control amend- 
ments made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives would cost the 
billions of dollars. For example, the 
average family would have to pay $30 
a year more for clothing and $37 more 
for meat under these amendments. 


consumers 


Inflation is essentially connected with 
social polities. The chief obstacle con- 
fronted by Truman, Bowles and others 
fighting inflation is the potent politico- 
economic pressure for it. Since inflation 
transcends economics, all the economic 
theories about it laid end to end wilt 
not keep the wolf of rising prices from 
the ccnsumer’s door. Nor will they ex- 
plain completely why the wolf comes to 
the door. Economists know how to pre- 
vent inflation, and granted appropriate 
controls, they can prevent it. But they 
have to buck hard political pressures to 
obtain these controls, 

Inflation arises from the excess of 
money demand for goods over the supply 
of goods to be bought. Postwar infla- 
tions may arise from the storing up of 
purchasing media from war _ budget 
deficits and the sudden rise of demand 
at a time when there is an acute 
shortage of civilian goods. Inflations 
result also from the continuation of 
wartime wages and salary levels into 
peacetime when civilian production has 
not yet caught up with these higher 
levels of money income. Price controls 
should be continued until the danger is 
passed. But political pressures for the 
Premature removal of price control 
usually succeed and inflation is the con- 
sequence, 

Economists are old-fashioned. I know 
that because I happen to be one. Their 
economic theories, like clothing or jive, 
grow out of date. Today, most American 
monetary theory is so antiquated that 
ad would be a serious matter if politi- 
Cans really listened to us. However, 
there is one recent modern book on 
indation—Seymour Harris’ Inflation and 
the American Economy. 

Professor Harris correctly views in- 
lation as a problem of economic plan- 
ning, unsolved because of political pres- 


sures and oversimplification. 


k He criti- 
cizes 


, uur preference for causal over- 
‘mplification; our desire for inflation 
Panaceas. As Harris puts it, we should 
‘void “the usual old-fashioned method 
of studying inflation, i.e., the study of 
the relationship between money and 
Prices” or other oversimplifications, Er- 
Foneously we seek the cause of inflation 
- Just one point. We concentrate on 
oo that demand deposits and cur- 
A cre from $42,000,000,000° to 
a 000,000 from June, 1940, to 
= nin We find inflation occurring 
Se the federal debt will reach 
wn 900.000,000 by June 30, 1946. We 
Pon the iner 
Payrolls by 
1939, to Jan 


ease in manufacturing 
250 percent from January, 
uary, 1944; or stress the fact 
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that individuals saved $120,000,000,000 
in this same period. Some contend that 
we should nationalize the banking sys- 
tem, Others stake all on balancing the 
federal budget. Some want the banking 
function of extending credit stabilized. 
Others even desire to return to the free 
gold standard. But whatever the ex- 
planation, it is usually a one-cause ex- 
planation. 

Professor Harris is emancipated from 
one-track monetary thinking. He views 
inflation broadly as the failure to lower 
wages, profits, government expenditures, 
and raise taxes, savings and investments 
so as to adjust to prevailing employ- 
ment and production levels or, vica 
versa, to raise production and employ- 
ment levels to reach a point of adjust- 
ment at prevailing income levels. Both 
inflation and deflation are problems of 
coordination between demand and sup- 
ply. The prevention of both evils re- 
yuires economic planning. Moreover, the 
long-run evil is not inflation, but defla- 
tion. He states that even in the next 
few years “... very serious deflationary 
pressures may prevail. ... We musi 
never lose sight of the $75,000,000,000 
or thereabouts annual reduction in gov- 
ernmental expenditures. ... A high level 
of employment in the postwar period 
will require an increase in consumption 
in current dollars of 100 percent ovet 
the immediate prewar amount and in 
terms of 1939 dollars of more than 50 
percent... .” 


* ’ % 


Tu E current inflation crisis arises 
largely from our failure to establish 
zconomic planning for full production 
and employment. Apart from price con- 
trol, the most important protection 
against inflation is a realistic imple- 
mented full employment act going far 
beyond the Maximum Employment Act 
passed by Congress. By the same means, 
we can also prevent the deflation crisis 
which is yet to come. Those who seek 
the solution of these two problems 
through the control of single economic 
factors such as the Federal Reserve 
system, are doing the cause of economic 
stability a disservice while retarding 
the achievement of full employment and 
full production as well. 

Politico-economic pressures prevent 
the price control and economic planning 
that we need to reduce inflation and 
deflation. Business urges the removal of_ 
price control and the emasculation of 
full employment measures, since price 
increases would increase profits at the 
expense of wages. Organized labor in 
monopolistic or mass production indus- 
tries simultaneously seeks wage increases 
and price stabilization. Labor in some 
competitive industries opposes price con- 
trols for fear that these controls will 
retard wage increases. Their economic 
interests differ from those of workers 
in monopolistic industries. Farmers, in 
an effort to retain their high wartime 
incomes, seek price increases without 
regard to their effects upon urban con- 
sumers. No unified majority supports 
aither price control or full production 
planning. Under these circumstances, it 
is amazing that the Truman Adminis- 
tration has held out so well against in- 
flation. 

Not the least factor making for con- 
fusion is the uncertainty of liberals and 
Socialists in their analysis of the present 
2conomic scene. In the last six months, 
they have so vacillated between fear of 
inflation and deflation that they have 
reminded one of the ass in the fable 
who starved to death trying to decide 
which of two carrots to eat. Mindful 
of the runaway inflation in Germany 
after World War I, intellectuals from 
Germany especially have been sensitive 
to the political perils of trade-union 
wage-raising policies after World War 


Inflation and Full Employment 


Economists Could Bar Inflation — But Political Pressures Prevent 











Plenty of Dough, But— 
Talbut in N. Y. World-Telegram. 








If. Many pro-labor intellectuals, on the 
other hand, fear ultimate deflation, are 
eager to see labor maintain and advance 
its wartime wage gains. Had we been 
able to establish immediately after V-J 
Day a system of full employment plan- 
ning with rigorous price control, much 
»f the current confusion would have been 
resolved. 

We ought now to look at the infla- 
tion scene as it actually is. We are 
threatened with serious inflation because 
zconomic pressure groups have pre- 
vented economic planning and forced 
the breakdown of price controls that 
could forestall inflation. Labor, business 
and farmers alike struggle competitively 
to consolidate their wartime gains in 
income. Labor interest in price control 
liffers as between competitive and non- 
competitive industries. Intellectuals al- 
ternate between fear of inflation and 
leflation or stumble madly after mone- 
tary cure-alls. Economic quackery rears 





its ugly head because we are too timid 
to demand realistic cures or too selfish 
to subordinate the interests of our own 
economic group to the general welfare. 

Years ago, Karl Marx set a style 
among Socialists of minimizing the role 
of money. He said that a change in the 
value of money “affects all commodities 
simultaneously, and, therefore, ceteris 
paribus, leaves their relative values inter 
se unaltered... .” Marx’s unconcern 
about money was correct in so far as a 
planned economy is assumed. If we 
could attain a large measure of economic 
planning in the United States, we would 
finally have both inflation and deflation 
under control. Moreover, “relative values 
inter se’ would not have to be main- 
tained by changes in prices which benefit 
one part of the working population at 
the expense of other parts. The present 
primitive economic struggle might be 
avoided. 








British Labor Government 


(Cu ea tes “age Ix) 
March, 1946, the trend of publie opinion 
has continued to run in favor of Labor. 

In Parliament there has been com- 
parative harmony in Labor’s ranks. 
There has been some dissatisfaction 
over the food situation, there was un- 
2asiness over the terms of the Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement, and there is 
a small group which is vociferously op- 
posed to the Bevin foreign policy, but 
on the whole, Labor has been loyal to 
its leaders. 

There are factions developing, nat- 
urally enough, in the Labor Party 
ranks.. There are now probably four 
principal groups: Bevinites, Morrison- 
ites, Bevanites and Fellow-Travelers. 
To deal with the last group first, there 
is a small coterie, numbering about a 
score, who in the familiar fashion see 
nothing but bad in British foreign 
policy — even when carried out by a 
Labor Government — and nothing but 
good in Russian policy. So far, this 
group is a good deal more vocal than 
it is powerful. It no doubt hopes to gain 
support should the Communists be offi- 
cially admitted to the Labor Party in 
the eonference in June. 

The other three groups have a fairly 


clear insight into the great issues at 
stake between the Labor Government, 
which is trying to put into effect demo- 
cratic Socialism, and its adversaries 
of both Left and Right. Though the 
Bevanites have been very unhappy over 
the Loan, and over Churchill’s pronun- 
ciomentos on international affairs, they 
have generally followed the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s position quite loyally. Need- 
less to say, the Morrisonites and Bevin- 
ites, being the main architects of that 
policy, have had to work together on 
domestic or foreign issues. 

Serious problems face the Labor Gov- 
ernment in the immediate future: The 
food situation promises to get worse 
instead of better; there is a rising 
feeling in the country that more goods 
should be made available for home con- 
sumption; the whole question of rela- 
tions between Labor and the CP and 
conflicting loyalties of some “left-wing” 
Laborites is likely to become more acute, 
while the first big test of the Labor 
housing program will come in the next 
few months. But the record of the first 
eight months of the Labor Government 
would indicate that these problems will 
not fundamentally alter the direction of 
Labor’s policy. 











MHE journalistic dk nouse i¢ 
Ralph Ingersoll plays and Mar- 


shall Field pays was blown wide 


open when three PM Washington corre- 
spondents were forced out 
While the case of the three, luding 


Milton M Wray, president of the Aime 


ican Newspaper Guild, is rently 
headed for arbitration under PM's Guild 
contract, the real story behind the bat‘) 
hasn't been told in P.W’s erypt eports 

To new papermen who nave ollo wed 
the weird twists and turns in PV 
tory since Ingersoll launched “new 
journalism,” the present fight looks ‘ihe 
JIngersoll’s supreme effort to reselve 
split-personality and to me t e 
only department on the pape t 
etill te ittently found gu 
an ng the Com unist Part ne 

inere are ovne! angle t le Ve 
including me of the fanciest «dk e- 
talk and ouble-dealing ) ¢\a- 
tionships that have ever occurred since 
PM first van crusading against em 
ployers ho push little fellows around, 
tut newspapermen familiar w Pile 


history agree that the political repere 


cussiol of the case are loud and 
takable. 


When Ingersoll started co! 


from well-intentioned bankers, publishers 


lecting fund 


} “°c 
and coupon-clippers 


guilty social 


Front was 


with 
consciences, the “Popular 
still in flower. 


executive, had been sipping strong cock- 


Ingersoll, as a Tine, lne., 


tails at the best fellow-traveler } eS$ 





Mer:icll Field is Tired of Poying 
PM Deficit 


his idea, as he confided it around town, 
was to produce a 
thumped for the Popular Front line. 

rallied unto himself a 
loaded with nem- 


paper that tub- 


So Ingersoll 
staff heavily party 
bers and sympathizers, balanced by a 
sprinkling of innocents. A few nervous 
stockholders protested, but Ingersoll laid 
down the law: he didn’t care about a 
man’s politics if he wrote The Truth. 
Did that mean he would hire Nazis? 
No, that was different. But no red- 
baiter, he. 

When he dreamed his journalistic 
dream, however, Ingersoll neglected to 
foresee that by the time Volume Il, 
Number 1, hit the streets in 1940, the 
Nazi-Soviet pact would have been signed, 
the Popular Front would be dead and 
the Communists and party-liners around 
him would be busily engaged in decrying 
the imperialist unpleasantness abroad. 

The opening months were Ingersoll’s 
nightmare. The Communists slanted copy, 
Smuggled their line into every depart- 
ment of the paper, and simultaneously 
managed to put out a journal that was 
really new and different. Nobody had 
ever produced such a monstrosity, and 
nobody ever would again. 

Circulation fell to 40,000 and threat- 
ened to touch The Daily Worker bottom 
New York 


brave dollars 


among dailies. The stock- 


holders’ vanished the 
paper, it was reported, was within 48 
hours of collapse. And then came Mar- 
shall Field. 

PM, a sickly orphan in New York's 
journalistic storm, was saved. The old 
returned to Ingersoll’s eye; he 
million-dollar-baby 


gleam 
had a again. The 
ensuing era wasn’t too happy for the 
Communists on PM. Field was violently 


pro-British; PM became, in the jnudg- 





By karl Collins 
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The Chief Culprits 


Courtesy of Christian Seience 


Aeacias 


Yonitor. 








W oiker, a 


Some of the party- 


ment of The Daily “war- 
mongering tabloid.” 
liners purged, 


gut the Communists had 


were some new faces 
brought in. 
been so numerous at the outset that a 
substantial bloc remained, waiting pa- 
tiently for things to brighten up. 

While Ingersoll 
he was still responsive to tugs at his 


ang pro-British songs, 
left sleeve from old comrades. PM be- 
came unpredictable. One day it decried 
isolationism; the next day it rallied 
lustily to local Communist causes, as if 
a distinction could be drawn between 
the CP’s world sabotage and its local 
works, 

The Nazi attack on Russia gave the 
Communists a chance to vome back. 
Ingersoll’s schizophrenia was once again 


eased. The 
tvavelers clung to their posts, and “red- 


Communists and fellowe 


baiting” was out the window. 


Apter Pearl Harbor, the rapproche- 
ment between Ingersoll and the party- 
liners became even more jntimate. The 
enly murmurs of dissent 
came out of the bureau. 
PM was highly respectable reading in 
party circles. 


occasional 
Washington 


Ingersoll’s departure for the 
after an extensive open 
draft board had failed to cancel his 
induction notice, created a new problem 
for the left-wingers, and it occurred 
right in the middle of the honeymoon; 
they saw Ingersoll off with sad and 
plaintive glances, knowing not what was 
now in store for them. 

John P. Lewis, a 
Howard executive who had 
managing editor under Ingersoll, moved 
into the number one post. He hadn't 
held many Communist hands and he 
wasn't a favorite of the fellow-traveler 


wars, 
letter to his 


former Scripps- 


served as 


set. The Communists were visibly dis- 
turbed. 

Lewis’ regime was full of contradic- 
tions, many of them due to the strange 
enterprise he had inherited from Inger- 
soll, some of them due to his own lack 
of sophistication in the higher dialectics 
of the Communist 
liners still held some key 
cially in the foreign department. But 
during most of Lewis’ tenure, progres- 


movement. Party- 


posts, espe- 


sives found PM more satisfactory than 
in the Ingersoll era. 
could get a hearing occasionally in the 
news columns. 


Anti-Communists 


Under Lewis, three well-known anti- 
Communists were assigned to major 
executive positions. Harold Lavine be- 


came assistant managing editor, Arnold 

Jeichman was city editor, and James 
Wechsler was appointed national editor. 
When Kenneth Crawford, whose realistic 
reports from abroad had been tampered 
with, quit in disgust as Washington 
bureau chief, Wechsler also was piven 
that post. 

The Communists held their ground in 
the foreign department, where Alex- 
ander Uhl’s almost unbelievable naivete 
as foreign editor provided an admirable 
front for the seasoned party-liners who 


yan the department. I. F. Ston, 
for minor deviations py » 
embracing the line before his Conditiog 
could be diagnosed as chronjc. But Tig 
Worker increasingly tende) 
view PM with disgust and (frequens), 
unjustified) alarm. Circulation we 


pensated 
Daily 


« 


The stage was set for Ingersol}’s 
turn, 


uniforia 


vowever, even before he shed his 
Lavine and Wechsler had be 
drafted; beichman resigned after a 
with Lewis. 


' 


By the time Ingersoll got back. 


Communists were once again feel 


cheerier, confident that his home-coy g 
would mark a happy reunion. 
But Wechsler, who had 


charged from the Army in Germany 


been dis. 
investigate cartels, was released whe 
the investigation was terminated, He 
came back to PM, reclaiming his job a 
national editor and Washington birey 
And the bureau was stil] inte 
funetioning like a group of independent 
pewspapermen, and reporting news ev 
it didn’t fit The Daily Works's 


oe 
eniey, 


woen 
line. 

4 clash between Ingersoll and Weeks. 
Jev swiftly developed. Ingersoll was 
ported to have told Wechsler that 
didn’t believe he was the right man f 
tne job he held. Since Wechsler wa 
entitled to his post under the G.I. B 
there wasn’t anything Ingersoll could 
about it—directly. 

Instead, he proceeded to cripple tie 
Washington bureau, which had bee 
producing just about the only readable 

and independent—copy in the strange 
FM potpourri. This was the sequence: 

1—Ingersoll informed Wechsler tiat 

Marshall Field felt he was spending ti 

much money on two Washington bureaut 
. Continued on Page Eleven) 





Partisan Politics and 


RECENT appointment to the 
A overseas UNRRA staff gives con- 

siderable reason for concern, 
Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., has been 
named head of UNRRA for the Russian 
Ukraine. Those who are familiar with 
Scandrett’s political history and the 
company he keeps are disturbed as to 
the administrative policies he may ine 
augurate, 

The film, Mission to Moscow, was a 
deliberate falsification of political his- 
tory. The film “explained” the murder 
of the leaders of the Russian Revolution 
as a purge of “fifth columnists.” This 
caricature of political history, which 
neglected incidents like the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, was an attempt to palm off on the 
American public Stalin’s dictatorship as 
a kind of benevolent and “higher” form 
of democracy. 

On July 5, 1943, the Daily 
printed a statement issued through The 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship in which Mission to Moscow 
was praised as “an epoch-making event.” 
The name of Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 
into whose hands has been placed stores 
of food which mean life or death for 
thousands, was affixed to this apologia 
for a totalitarian film. He was in good 
company. Listed next to his name were 
many Communists and 

such as movie-loving 
Joseph Curran, Reid Robinson, Walter 
Duranty, Theodore Dreiser. 

Said the statement: The important 
object of the film was that of “promoting 
trust of the Soviet Union.” Since incon- 
trovertible factual errors were discov- 
ered by critics, the conclusion wou!d 
seem to be that the only basis for build- 
ing “trust” in the Soviet Union is the 
deliberate falsification of history. 

Among the “dinners” Scandrett spon- 
sored was one “dedicated to American- 


Wo ker 


the names of 


fellow-travelers, 


Starving People 


Soviet Postwar Relations.” At this fe 
tive occasion were Arthur Upham Poe 
(chairman), Louis Adamic, William ‘ 
Gailmor, Leveret Gleason, publisher 
party-line Salute, and earlier, Frid 
Johannes Steel, General Victor Yakho 
ioff. 

\ncther dinner which he sponsor 
was one to “celebrate” the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Red Army, for \ 
benefit of Soviet Russia Today. List 
as Seandrett’s co-sponsors are, of couls 
the inevitable innocents, and others 
innocent. These included Joseph Curt, 
Corlis Lamont, A. Clayton Powell, Pail 
Robeson, Johannes Steel and Laut 
Adamie. 





When the American Friends of \™ 


Soviet Union collected a “Golden Bots 


of signatures, Richard B. Scandrett, 1% 
was included. This was in Novembel, 
1937, so Scandrett’s “friendship” for ™ 
Soviet Union could hardly be admirati®® 
for their war activities. Fellow-sig™” 
were John Howard Lawson, Vito ¥* 
William Gropper, iif" 
Odets, among others. 

In addition, he is listed as aenenit! 
of the executive committee of the Ane 
iean Round Table on India, in ¥" 
soany Communists and_fellow-trave®* 
participated. The secretary of 
ganization was Robert Norton, Wi?” 
been referred to as a Communist. 
Jetterhead includes aiso the ~ 
lee Pressman, Arthur Upham 7” 
Lillian Hellman, Philip J. Jaffe, - 
Mitehell, and others not exactly — 
by opponents of Stalinist totalitariae™ 

UNRRA must be kept free of * 7 
munist influence. We are not ar 
Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 2 Comm" r 
but his “friends” and previous rs 
activities, unless repudiated, are cai 
enough for considerable concer 
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THE NEW LEME 


The Rise and Decline of a Crusader}, 
No Top Secret—‘‘PM’’ Does Not Pay Off 
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& troducing the 


EAR MR. BLUM: 


To every one of us, you are a 
martyr and a hero. Your many 


friends throughout the world were 
pao } le y . © if- 
thrilled when you took your magnin 
against Petain’s judges at 
challenged death in 
Your sufferings 


Your triumph was 


cent stand 
Riom, when you 
Hitler's Juchenwald. 
were our sufferings. 
our triumph, 

Our great admiration, our firm belief 
the crystal clearness of your inten- 
right to talk to you 
would 


tions give us the 
with a frankness that otherwise 
be out of place. You are in this country 
ow, as you were in England, to address 
the world and ask for legitimate help 
for France; you appeal to the traditional 
and universal love for your country, to 
the universal sympathy for her suffer- 
ings. To the great majority of intelli- 
gent, thinking people, however, the pic- 
ture of France today is a dim, nebulous, 
puzzling one: is she still the stronghold 
of freedom, the home of passionate love 
And, in particular, do the 
policies of your own Soe 


of liberty? 
actions and 
cialist Party provoke unqualified enthu- 
siasm at the present time? 

The outcome of last Sunday's plebi- 
seite seems to us to show that the 
majority of the French people are dis- 
satisfied with the course of French 
policy. The demarcation line seems to 
have cleft your own party in two, in a 
popular reaction against its orientation 
toward collaboration with the Commu- 
nists, 

We hear that the French Socialists 
and Communists have “improved” upon 
the old freedom of the press by ine 

new pattern of liberté 
dirigée—controlled liberty. Press organs 
ean no longer appear in your country 
unless they are licensed by the Govern- 
ment; and they ean be suppressed if 
the Government chooses to do so; newse 
print is allotted to them by the Govern- 
ment. Of the great Parisian news- 











pepers with a circulation of more than 
four hundred thousand, one—the Parisien 
Libéré—was recently sold to the Commu- 
nist press, while two of its former edi« 
tors. George Izard and Paul Louis— 
members of your own party—were fired. 
We hear that smaller newspapers and 
magazines, published by former mem- 
bers of the Resistance, also sell their 
allotment privileges to l’Humanité. Your 
Party took seriously the allegation—or 
did it only pretend to?—that the “bour- 
gois” system of a free press necessarily 
introduces “moneyed interests” into the 
sphere of ideas. As a substitute and 
improvement, a black market seems to 
have developed in which the great buyer 
8 your ally on the left. “Controlled 
liberty 1” To us, this sounds like hypoc- 
nsy. Today the people of every nation 
ere sensitive to a slogan which was so 
much alive in Hitler’s Reieh and is still 
tlive, and equally repugnant, in another 
great nation, 


ed Mensa es os 


ane 


Publishing houses in France are often 
tfraid to publish books that are critical 
of Soviet Russia. 

A small magazine, The Free Voice, 
published in Paris in Russian by men 
with glorious anti-Hitler records, dared 
friticize Soviet policy. It was imme- 
diately Suppressed by your Government, 
*0xious to n.eet the wishes of the Soviet 
envoy, Bogomoloff. Trotskyist and an- 
#rchist publications, among others, have 
_ Suppressed. Yet a Socialist is 
linister of Information, and another 


m il ? aie 
eo of your party is Minister of the 
nterior. 


The New York Times 
Ported about a my 
Par 8, controlled 
where 
Berlin, 
Yet we 
ation 
the trut 


recently re- 
sterious airfield near 
by the Communists, 
airplanes arrive from 
Of course, l’Humanité denied it. 
have heard no word of expla- 
from official sources. What is 
, 

‘, Mr. Blum? Among members 


Soy 1et 








Tl, 1946 


An Open Letter to Leon Blum 
The French People Are Still Devoted to Liberty and Democracy 


By David J. Dallin 


4{ssociate Editor of The New Leader, author of Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, The Big Three, ete. 


of your own party it is being widely 
charged that arms from abroad are 
being supplied to the Communists, 
allegedly to fight Spain at some future 
date. But a war against Spain is un- 
likely to develop, much as Franco's ter- 
rorism is detested by all free peoples. 
The war cry against Spain was iaised 
it Moscow by those who try to divert 
the world’s attention from their 
But how is it possible 


own 
that 


your own party is associated with such 


misdeeds. 
a policy? 
] HAVE before me French newspapers 


of the middle of March: Le WVounde, Le 
Popiulaive, and Le Frave-Tivenr. They 





NV Ae 


Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 


tell a horrible story entitled “The Affair 
of the Rue Erlanger.” A young Russian, 
Theodore Kolesoff, in the fear of being 
kidnapped by the Soviet secret police 
and deported to Russia, hid in the home 
of friends. They left the apartment for 
a few hours, and when they returned, 
Kolesoff had disappeared, a great pool 
of blood covered the floor, and there 
were traces of a fight. Three days later, 
your Populaire reported a similar story 
under the headline “After the Rue 
Erlanger, now the Rue Pére-Corentin.” 
The Parole Frangaise of March 23 pub- 
lished details about the Soviet secret 
police in France, about its prisons in 
the concentration camp of Reauregard, 
and about the mistreatment and killings 
that take place in the cellar of a man- 
sion in the Rue du Général Aper: A 
great many similar cases of which I 
have seen accounts have not been 
reported in the press. It is no secret 
that a real manhunt has developed on 
the soil of la belle France for Russians 
who hesitate to return home. Wives are 
separated from their French husbands, 
mothers from their children. 

Neither the Yalta Agreement on re- 
patriation nor the special Franco-Soviet 
agreement of June 20, 1945, gives the 
Soviet Government the right to have its 
secret police roam your country. 
This was obviously a new achievement 
on the road to “the improvement of 
Franco-Soviet relations,” similar to de- 
velopments apparent in the UN Security 
Council and in the current Paris Con- 
ference. And what about the traditional 
right of asylum in France? 

Thirty-six years ago, I first visited 
Paris as a young student on a summer 
vacation. I happened to be among the 
spectators at a political trial in which 
a well-known Russian revolutionist was 
accused of having killed the Tsarist police 
chief who was then in France. The 
defendant did not deny his deed, but 
pointed to his political motives. At that 


own 
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President Felix Gouin 


of the great 
France needed Russia’s assistance more 
than it does today. Yet the court was 
truly independent, freedom was more 
than a vain word, and pride in French 
democracy was strong: the defendant 
was acquitted. The Russian Government 
was enraged. The French people were 
enthused. 


time—on the eve war 


« 


W: ENEVER forced to make a choice 
between the Republicans and the Com- 
munists, your party chooses the latter. 
In the way of an explanation, we read 
that no Jess than 26 percent of the 
voters were in favor of Maurice Thorez’ 
party at the last elections. To us this 
greans that 74 percent are opposed to 
them. And the Communists would not 
have received as many votes had they 
not presented a moderate program, in 
alliance with Resistance groups. This 
was camouflage. 

Thus a Socialist-Communist coalition 
is gradually emerging to supersede the 
three-party coalition which is evidently 
becoming impossible. In this marriage 
the Communists are the strong, the 
masculine, and the Socialists are the 
weak, the feminine element. Can anyone 
be in doubt that this is only a “stage” 
in the Communist conception of France’s 
political development? The next step 
may be the elimination of your party 
altogether—just as the Socialist parties 
were actually eliminated in almost all 
of Eastern Europe and in the Russian 
zone in Germany. Moscow’s solution of 
the Polish problem began with the exe- 
cution of the Polish Socialist leaders, 
Erlich and Alter. The solution of the 
German problem is now beginning to 
take shape in the incarceration of Ger- 
man Socialists who refuse to merge with 
Communists, in the renowned Nazi con- 
centration camps. Moscow’s solution of 
the French problem will, beyond a doubt, 
start with the liquidation of Leon Blum, 
hated in Moscow more than were Laval 
and Petain. 


You, Leon Blum, were reported to 
advocate a “Western Bloc” or, 
correctly, a collaboration of France with 
Britain and the United States. For this 
attitude of your party and for such 
iendencies of your Government, France 
was punished by Molotov in his attempt 
Fiance from the conference 
jast September. In the meantime, a new 
trend has appeared in French 
policy—moves and maneuvers in the 
direction of Moscow. In the 
case, France often half-heartedly 
ported the Soviet Government in a clear- 


more 


to chase 
foreign 


Jranian 
sup- 
cut ease of aggression. In the Italian 


problem, it has urged concessions to 


Yugoslavia despite its professed sup- 
port of the principle of ethnic fren- 
tiers. Demonstrative acts in favor of 
the Bierut regime in Poland were in 


jine with this policy. We try to discern 
a great guiding motive, a great 
behind aH these actions, but we fail to 
find it. It looks rather like the ancient 
captatio benevolentiae, a search for fa- 
vors from Moscow. And Molotov seems 
to be content and now graciously ad- 
mits M. Bidault to the comity of great 
powers. As if a nation could 


idea 


become 











President of the As 
Vincent Auriol 


great through favors from the outside, 
not by its own strength! 

You certainly remember the overture 
by Tchaikowsky, entitled “1812.” It 
starts with the proud music of the glo- 
vious Marseillaise, Then a few low alien 
sounds begin to interrupt it—they are - 
taken from the strong Russian anthem. 
They grow, increase in volume, they 
fight the hymn of France. And then 
the sound of the Marseillaise becomes 
more and more subdued, softer and 
lower, until the music of Imperial] Russia 
completely overwhelms it in its final 
triumph. 

How does it come, Leon Blum, that to 
us “1946” sounds strangely similar to 
“1912.” 











EDGAR ANSEL MCWRER ON RALPH INGERSOLL 
@ The most sizzling review of Ralph Ingersoll’s Top Secret was written by NY 


Post’s Edgar # nsel Mowrer in his column of May 30. Commented Mowrer: 


“One's first inclination is to throw down the volume, despite its literary quality, 
with the remark, ‘What an ass.” But Ralph Ingersoll is more than that.” ... “What 
does Staff Officer Ingersoll mean by saying that ‘Russia has only one primary inter- 


est and that is to be let alone?’ Let alone as a hermit or as a safecracker? 


There 


is a difference.” ... “Changing the Mediterranean from a British to a Russian lake, 
changing the Atlantic from an Anglo-American to a Soviet ocean, transforming China 
from a (largely) pro-American ally to a Soviet puppet would seem further security 
measures to the Russians. Comrade Ingersoll would apparently not worry. But to 
most Americans any of these things wouid constitute dangerous Soviet aggression. 
If it turned out that our frontal assault on Europe and Gen. Bradley’s unauthorized 
decision to ‘join with the Russians on the upper Elbe rather than drive for Berlin’ 
(according to orders) should result in giving Europe to Moscow, then the first was 
a crime and the second an occasion for a court-martial.” 


“Questions involving the fate of the United States- and of western democracy 
are the gravest we have to face,” Mowrer concludes. “They cannot be profitably left 
to amateur politicians or to politically illiterate generals—still less to Boy Scouts 


in colonel’s uniforms.” 
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OSS — Oh So Subversive? 


Review by RALPH DE TOLEDANO 
SUB ROSA, THE OSS AND AMERICAN ESPIONAGE, By Stewart {lsop and Tom 


Braden. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


Ix every war and in every country, there are men who for a variety of reasons will 
voluntarily risk their lives “beyond the call of duty” in the secret services. This desire 
to undergo the profound boredom and the overwhelming excitement of the Intelligence 
agent is not absent from the American character, although it is of some significance 


that Nathan Hale, our most hallowed spy 


, was a signal failure. 


The drama and the bravado of espionage have appealed to Americans, but the 
patient day-by-day subtlety and the moral shadiness of the profession have also made 
it seem infra dignitas to a people which prides itself on a bluff sense of fair play. When 
the European war passed the phoney stage and all but the isolationists had been forced 


to face the inevitability of United States 
participation, it became apparent to 
President Roosevelt and to some of his 
advisers that we needed a good Intelli- 
gence Service, as efficient internationally 
as the FBI had been within our own 
borders. Out of this realization grew 
OSS— 
variously known as Oh So Secret, and 
Oh So Social. 

From the very beginning the American 
public knew less about the OSS than it 
knew about the USSR. Even employees 
of the organization working in the big 
building near the gasworks in Washing- 
ton were kept in a ridiculous state of 


the Office of Strategic Services 


ignorance and mystification, surrounded 
by a mumbo-jumbo of “security” seldom 
seen out of a Hitchcock movie 

Men were hired and fired, summoned 
and kept waiting for weeks only to be 
dismissed without explanation. No man 
knew his aeighbor’s business—or for 
that matter if his neighbor had any 
business. Fancy uniforms of all nations 
paraded the halls, rubbing elbows with 
Washington desk commandos trying 
hard to wear the cloak and dagger 
casually. Large mansions in or about 
the capital were taken over as secret 
“areas” for housing some of the per- 
sonnel. (The cook in one of these 
“secret” hideouts was Japanese.) There 
were also men undergoing rigorous 
training or functioning behind the lines 
in enemy territory or acting as liaison 
with the European or Asiatic under- 
grounds — the working spies. Of the 
12,000 assorted professors, socialites, 
and military deadwood in OSS, the true 
espionage agents were only a_ small 
fraction. 

In writing of the OSS, Stewart Alsop 
and Tom Eraden have limited them- 
selves to these brave and resourceful 
men who went behind the lines, who 
worked with the maquis or with the 
underground in Asia, who set up radio 
transmitters in France and Italy and 
Germany to send us the information 
which, evaluated, became vital Intelli- 
gence. Sub Rosa tells a story which 
rivals in excitement and _ fascination 
the spy novels of Manning Coles. Alsop 
and Braden write with skill and re- 
straint of courageous deeds done as a 
matter of course by American officers 
and enlisted men. In touching on the 
North African campaign, they clarify 
the motives behind our policy during 
the critical invasion period and clear 
Robert Murphy and the State Depart- 
ment of the irresponsible charges made 
by the “liberal” press of this country. 
In describing the invaluable espionage 
and liaison ring we set up there with 
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The New Leader 


in the issue of June 1, 1946. 
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British guidance under the guise of a 
consular force, they show how our so- 
called deals with Vichy paid off in laying 
the groundwork for the landings. 

What they tell is always interesting 
and alive, and the tales they have strung 
together give an excellent picture of 
espionage in World War II, down to a 
minor-league Mata Hari. It is what 
they do not tell which gives the informed 
reader pause. 


* ~ = 


A merican espionage is and has al- 
ways been amateurish and clumsy. It 
was the British, blackmailed by the 
White House and with great misgivings, 
who gave OSS its professional standing, 
who set up its training program, who 
gave it a foothold in occupied Europe, 
British Intelligence, perh..»s the best in 
the world, had been in there a long 
time, organizing sabotage and digging 
out Nazi military information. Our 
main function was not to spy on the 
enemy but to supply the underground 
and to prepare it for the big push on 
D-Day. Sub Rosa hardly touches this 
point, and then with 1 snide interpre- 
tation of the motives behind the British 
reluctance to come in with us. 

Alsop and Braden have also felt called 
upon to justify the role of the Com- 
munist apparatus in OSS. Mentioning 
the notable work of CP functionaries 
like Irving Goff, Milton Wolff, Irving 
Fajans, and Vincent Lassowski, they try 
to create the impression that these four 
men were the only Party-liners in OSS. 
Sub Rosa blithely overlooks the fact 
that official Washington was much 
troubled by the way in which secret 
OSS information had a tendency to find 
its way to the Soviet Embassy; that for 
this precise reason Naval Intelligence, 
G-2, and the FBI bitterly fought off 
attempts by OSS to take over their 
confidential files until they were over- 
ruled by the White House. It is vio- 
lating no -:onfidnee, furthermore, to re- 
call that the link between some of 
the OSS boys and the CP apparatus was 
in a large part responsible for the dim 
view of the OSS taken by the State De- 
partment. 

Consciously or not, Alsop and Braden 
avoid any mention of the villainous role 
played by OSS agents who deliberately 
brought back false Intelligence from 
Yugoslavia so as to build up Tito and 
destroy Mihailovitch in one of the most 
accomplished double-crosses of the war. 
As a result of this Intelligence, US 
flyers operating over Yugoslavia were 
instructed to bomb Chetnik territory 
and were further briefed to act toward 
Mihailovich forces as they would toward 
the enemy if forced down. Many Amer- 
ican flyers whose lives were saved by 
Chetnik guerrillas returned to their 
bases angy and puzzled, but their re- 
ports to Base Intelligence were ignored. 

There is no mention in Sub Rosa of 











the fact that though Communist ideology 
could be overlooked in “good” men, 
nevertheless experts like Alexander Bar- 
mine, a former brigadier-general in the 
Soviet Army with an intimate knowl- 
edge of Russia and the Balkans, were 
forced out of OSS or fired on flimsy 
charges; that anti-Fascists who also 
abhored the Russian brand were system- 
atically kept out of OSS or, if inad- 
vertently hired, dropped once their po- 
litical views became known. It-is not 
hard to understand why General Mac- 
Arthur refused to permit OSS to operate 
in his command. 










These are some of the sing gf, 
in Sub Rosa. Now that O8§ iy 
they may not be grave ones, But 
plans afoot for a peacetime Amer] 
secret service, the time was appropri 
for a serious analysis of oyy past : 
takes in OSS, the sort of misty ; 
which made it mistrusted jp Washiny. 
and led to the wryly applied label. 
So Subversive. Stewart Alsop and 7 
Braden could have done the countr; 
great service by attempting some 9 
presentation of the whole truth inst 
of settling for a few slices of gp ad 
taining but partial truth. 





e 
Psychological Warfare 
Review by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
UNWRITTEN TREATY. By James P. 
Warburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 

1946. 186 pages. $2.00. 


Tus little book is a very valuable 
document on the recent history of the 
psychological warfare, in spite of its 
two glaring weaknesses. First, why the 
title Unwritten Treaty? While it is true 
that Warburg propounds in his last sec- 
tion of the book that psychological war- 
fare should be eliminated by an organi- 
zation worrying about world-wide free- 
doom of information, the main core of 
his treatment is devoted to a brisk and 





Communist Party. 


great power. 


Two-thirds of the 


Malamuth, 








A work of 
historical importance 


Stalin 


An Appraisal of 
the Man and His Influence 


by Leon Trotsky 


Charles Malamuth, Editor and Translator 


This carefully documented book by Stalin's 
political opponent—a distinguished scholar 
and writer—traces Stalin's career from his 
school days through his rise to power in the 
Here also is an account 
of Communist politics during the crucial years 


when the USSR was establishing itself as a 


book was 
Trotsky himself. The 
pleted by his editor and translator, Charles 
from Trotsky’s outline, 
notes, memoranda and partly written pages. 
In this section the editorial interpolations are 
set off by brackets from Trotsky’s own text. 


final third was com- 


With two supplements, 
appendix, chronological guide, 
bibliography of Trotsky’s 
writings available in English, 
glossary of terms, and full index. 
16 pages of illustrations. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES - 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





substantial summary of how the var 
nations developed their Psychology 
organizations before and during the », 
In this case, we have really the § 
available book giving us this inform, 
tion in a systematized form, Seow, 
Warburg, for some reason, never iehs 
too deeply into the more intimate devin 
and techniques used by the PSYchologin 
branches of the warring nations, 4, 
have heard much, for instance, of how 4 
American planes dropped matehes, wis 
carefully printed messages, on Germar, 
but none of these facts can be found: 
Warburg’s book. All in all, Warhy, 





book must be studied by all specials 
in the field of psychology and will hae 
to serve until a more substantial aj 


detailed treatment is written, 
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Letters 










Home-Coming Vet Looks Around 
From ROBERT CANTOR 


To the Editor: 


Ir js grand being home again in mufti. 
From the nilitantly democratic stand 
being taken by UN, I am beginning to 
feel that giving up three years of ci- 
vilian life was for a very worthwhile 
effort. Perhaps international] Jaw, inter- 
national procedure and moral authority, 
and international decision and justice 
may yet prevail rather than the tinal 
dictum of Uncle Joe. 

Great to see Walter Reuther elecied! 
I met him a month ago at a teachers’ 
convention at Buffalo, where he spoke 
to the group. He’s on the ball! 


Johannes Stalin (or is_ it Joseph 


Steel?), who still spouts like all the rest 
of the American Djugashvilis, of course 
says that a “lynching” and crucifixion 
has occurred at UN. Tch! Tech! 

The next thing 1 expect will be that 
his “comrats’ will “take over” the Plaza 
Hotel’s Persian Room for a pvotest 
voeeting. 

still appreciate the splendid job 
being done by The New Leadey aad e1- 
elose a check for $15 for three-month 
subseriptions for the list of names at- 
tached. Kindly expedite 
be so much of the essence! 
thanks! 

New York. 


Time seems to 
And, many 








OPA, a Valuable Instrument 


From J. M. GILLETTE 


Head of Department and Research Pio- 
fessor Sociology aud Authropolegy, 
University of North Dakota. 


To the Editor: 


Tus is a reaction to Jonathan Stout’s 
“The Failure of the OPA,” which ap- 
peared in your issue of April 6, with 
addenda in that of April 14. J] am not 
protesting, just wondering. At first, I 
took Stout’s bait, hook, sinker and all. 
It looked like he had smashed the effort 
against inflation by his box score. It 
went against the grain to think that, so 
I got to mulling the matter over. Here 
is the way the situation strikes me. 

Stout has proved one or more of these 
three things. First, the OPA is a flat. 
failure and should go. Second, its ad- 
ministration may be weak and should be 
strengthened. Third, it should have new 
administrators, 

Still, maybe the OPA is not a failure 
or as much a failure as Stout's facts 
seem to indicate. OPA’s influence may 
be like that of public opinion on wife- 
beating. It does not abolish it at once 
or completely, but it does restrain it and 


make it not as bad as it would be were 
there no such influence. Perhaps with- 
out it there would have been a far 
gveater number of price increases; also 
the increases might have been much 
gveater. The nature of the OPA may be 
lergely propaganda and yet the re- 
straining effect of that propaganda may 
be so great that it is worth aiding and 
abetting. I am sure a man of Mr. 
Stout’s type will be giad of this set 
of suggestions. 
* * * 

Editorial Note: lt is true that in his 
acticles Jonathan Stout has often criti- 
cized the OPA. But his argument has 
always been intended to strengthen and 
never to weaken the OPA. Stout’s eriti- 
cism has been in harmony with his con- 
sistent endorsement of the principles 
underlying the OPA. Careful reading 
of his articles leaves no doubt as to his 
opinion that the abolition of the OPA 
would have as disastrous an effect upon 
our national economy as_ wife-beating 
upon the private economy of a house- 
hold. We agree that a weak OPA ig 
bettey than none at all. 





currents sweeping the postwar 


in the quarrel between Mr 


contributes a valuable introduction. 








SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


COMMUNISM 


By KARL KAUTSKY 
Introduction by SIDNEY HOOK 


“The argument is not only between Britain and Russia, however, but 
between the Socialist and the Communist. .. . Anyone aware of the 

world 

political and ideological antithesis is between these two philosophies. 

... This opposition (Social! Democracy versus Communism) is implicit 

Bevin and Mr. Vishinsky. It runs all 
through the confused politics of Europe.” 

Anne O'Hare McCormick, NEW YORK TIMES, Feb. 2, 
@ 

“The Rand School Press has done real service by issuing an atiractive 
little book entitled SOCIAL DEMOCRACY versus COMMUNISM. The 
book consists of ten well chosen and well translated selections from 
the writings of ‘he great Marxist scholar, Karl Kautsky 


j in these days it is important even from a non-Marxian standpoini to 
rid Marx and Engels of responsibility for what Stalin calls Communism 
On the whole Kautsky makes his case and makes it effectively.” 


Ne rman 1 homes, 


realizes that the sharpest 
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Sidney Hook 
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Thou Shalt Bite Dust 





Reply From J. C. RICH Editor, Hat Worker 


To the Editor: 


Now the man tells me that Secretary 
Byrnes comes from South Carolina! 
Where was he before I looked it up in 
the World Almanac, which was after I 
sent the piece off to you to test the 
editors of The New Leader on history, 
geography and Things You Ought to 
Know, shame on you? How do you ever 
expect to win an Encyclopedia Britannica 
on Information Please if you don’t know 
the simple facts of North American 
geopolitics? 

Out of simple charity I must deny 
that I am a product of Teachers College, 
Columbia, as charged by your reader, 
Hugh Russel Fraser. Teachers College 
deserves better than that. My dear, old 
Alma Mater is——. No, it shall remain 
2 secret, but we hate the Yales. 

My mistake is inexcusable. The very 


name of Byrnes’ native state should 
have told me that he is a southerner. 
South Carolina, that pink state right 
below South Dakota, suh! 


OUR READERS TELL US— 
From GEORGE TICHENOR 
To the Editor: 

Enclosed is a check for a year’s sub- 
scription to The New Leader to be sent 
to my home. 

} vead with great interest The New 
Leadey which I get at my office, but I 
think 1 ought to have another copy, 
because I oeed an extra one for clipping 
many of the goods things I find and 
mailing them to friends. Good work! 

New York. 





Rise and Decline of a Crusader 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
~—PM and The Chicago Sun. According 
to Wechsler’s report to a PM Guild 
meeting, Ingersoll said Field believed 
that some “integration” of the work of 
the two bureaus was necessary. Inger- 
soll promised Wechsler, however, that 
no action would be taken pending a 
conference with Field at which Wechsler 
would be present. 

2--Fortnight later Ingersoll told 
Wechsler that the “integration’ plan was 
dead. He said he had talked it over 
himself with Field and they had agreed 
the idea was impractical; so PM would 
have to fire three bureau ‘members. 
Wechsler balked, insisting that Ingersoll 
had violated their previous understand- 
ing and that he had been given no 
chance to Jay the case for PM’s bureau 
before Field. 

3—After a delay of several days 
Wechsler was again called to New York 
and told the dismissals would have to 
be carried through at once. He refused 
to name the victims, so Ingersoll chose 
them. Wechsler then told Ingersoll that 
he would not carry out the dismissals 
and asked to be relieved of his executive 
responsibilities. He was. 


4—With Wechsler out of his top post, 


Ingersoll abruptly altered his tactics. 
He didn’t order outright firings of the 
three selected for the chopping block— 
Milton Murray, John Moutoux and 
Elizabeth Donahue. He told them they 
could transfer to the New York staff. 
But he refused to specify what depart- 
ments they would work in or what jobs 
they would hold. The three promptly 
rejected the “offer.” The Washington 
Guild called Ingersoll’s action “firings 
with a delayed fuse.” 

All these developments put New York’s 
Communist-dominated Newspaper Guild 
—-and the party-liners on PM’s staff— 
on a sad spot. They had to go through 
the motions of a battle despite their 
frequently-voiced distaste for Wechsler 
and his Washington staff. The case was 
too hot to drop; and ic became hotter 
when Marshall 
a letter to a subscriber who protested 


Field innocently wrote 


the dismissals in which Field said PM 
was compelled to curtail its staff as a 
result of wage increases awarded the 
Guild in its tast contract negotiations. 
PM's contract specifically prohibits dis- 
missals as a result of the signing of the 
contract. 

Confronted by this embarrassing docu- 
ment, Ingersoll hastily proposed arbi- 
tration of the dispute, with reinstate- 
ment of the three pending the result; 
and New York Guild leaders (who have 
been talking strike over a union-security 
hastily sec- 
onded the motion. But when Washington 
Wechs- 


ler’s “forced demotion” be included in 


clause at Time magazine) 
bureau members proposed that 


the arbitration, the party-line boys who 
run the Guild quickly dissented. 

That was just a “palace argument,” 
quoth John T. McManus, New York 
Guild president; that would “compli- 


cate” the issue, cried John Ryan, New 
York Guild organizer. It was unneces- 
sary for management to contest the 
point; McManus and Ryan _ persuaded 
the PM unit to drop the subject. They 
agreed that Wechsler might file an, indi- 
vidual grievance later. 

As the arbitration progresses, many 
fine legal issues may develop and some 
quaint arguments may be staged. But 
it may not matter too much. PM’s finan- 
cial fortunes have steadily deteriorated 
since Ingersoll returned to the helm; 


_with the Washington bureau disspirited 


and demoralized, the paper has lost 
whatever interest it ever held for non- 
Communist readers. 

The grip of the Stalinists is stronger 
than ever. Howard Allaway, a “neu- 
tral,” nominally runs the city desk, but 
staff member's concede that Tom O’Con- 
nor and Dick Yaffe, veteran party- 
Jiner, actually run the city section. Uhl 
benignly continues to hold the title of 
foreign editor, which is no inconvenience 
to the comrades since he manages al- 
most invariably to prove that Russia is 
right. .The foreign desk is held down 
by Jack Shafer and other party-liners 
whose orthodoxy has never been suspect. 
Frank Bear, a refugee from OWI, runs 
the national section. (Emil Rieve’s 
speech to the Textile Workers’ conven- 
tion, criticizing Russian foreign policy, 
was never mentioned in PM.) 

Meanwhile PM has embraced Top 
Secret, Ingersoll’s newest book, as_ its 
editorial line. The British are engaged 
in a conspiracy to drag us into war 
against Russia: PM exclusive. Ingersoll, 
never accused of reticence, uses the news 
columns to plug his book and its thesis, 
and The Daily Worker lauds his revela- 
tions. 

The real moral of the PM story may 
be that Communists and party-liners 
are not only incapable of putting out 
a truthful paper; they inevitably pub- 
lish a dull paper. If issues are too 
delicate to handle in straight party lines, 
they are ignored. 

Ingersoll, apparently sensing the de- 
terioration, is now groping for a new 
“formula.” Recent issues suggest that 
he believes sex is the way out. Routine 
bedroom cases and morbid sodomy tales 
now infest the paper’s columns. 

But the formula hasn’t proved sen- 
sationally successful. Hearst's Jouwrnal- 
American stole the market years ago, 
and PM's imitations are as inept as they 
are vulgar. The tone of adolescence is 
unmistakable in of the veneer 
of pseudo-psychological terminology. 

Meanwhile Marshall Field continues to 
suffer from the delusion that his money 
is being spent on the publication of an 
independent newspaper. It is 
one of the great ironies of contempo- 
rary American journalism that this 
millionaire, who so eagerly tries to do 


spite 


liberal 


good with his money, has only succeeded 
in sustaining a second-rate journa) as 
abject in its relation to the Communists 
as the extreme rightist press is in réla- 
tion to its advertisers. 
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In New Rodgers-Hammerstein Musical 


Betty 
Hammerstein production “Annie Get 


which opens soon at t 
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Ann Hyman is one of the featured players in the new Rodgers- 





® VICTORY FOR “OLD VIC" 


a rich comic portrayal of the prosy 
old man remembering a (largely 
imaginary) lecherous youth, in the 
boon-fellowship of Falstaff 

Ralph Richardson as Falstaff is 


a triumph of the two Parts: a 
windbag rioter, a coward, lecher 
Sp and tosspot, yet somewhere within 


that buttery paunch bearing a core 


Your Gun” starring Ethel Merman | Of dignity—an amusing, at the end 





as a pathetic, and always a reward- 
he Imperial Theatre ing piece of work. 
: It might be questioned whether 
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Another Great Paramount 2-for-1 Show 


ALAN 


‘te Blue Dahtia’ 


A GEORGE MARSHALL Production 
with Howard da Silva - Doris Dowling - Directed: George Marshall 





PARAMOUNT presents 


LADD 
WILLIAM BENDIX 








LAWRENCE BROWN - 
JOYA SHERILL - 


- VERONICA LAKE 


————__ 
Review by Joseph T. Shipley 4 . 
“HENRY IV, PART 1”; “HENRY Swedish Tenor Vocalist 
IV, PART II.” By William ee aes Bs 
Shakespeare. Staged by John} 
Burrell. Music by Herbert Me n- | 
ges. Costumes by Roger Furse.} 
Theatre Incorporated presents | 
the “Old Vic” Theatre Con pany. | 
At the Century Theatre. 
New York is giving a good glad 
hand to the players from over the 
sea, as the repertory traditions of 
London’s Old Victoria Theatre are 
for the first time displayed to 
American audiences. The value of 
repertory—to ou! shame it ab 
sence here : though two efforts SMe % 
are taking shape to supply it—/ Jussi Bjoerling of the Metropolitan 
is amply demonstrated in the ease Opera will sing at the Carnegie 
of fellow-feeling and _ integrated | up, oo» 7 - . 
@otinandhin on the stase the Pop” Concerts on May 15th in an 
unified flow of the performance Evening of Scandinavian Music 
Seeing two plavs reveals the Sapeee 
further advantage of watching an ring, and sums up its attraction 
actor in a variety of part Thus|and jts woe: “Thou polished per- 
Laurence Olivier, playing Harry |turbation!” 
Percy, “Hotspur,” is a sort of The “Old Vic,” a toothsome addi- 
minor Maurice Evans, save that|tion to any season, is doubly wel- 
he has two notes to his bow: the |come: as entertainment, and as/Carole Paige, singer with Johnny 
casual, offhand manner; and the| stimulus to New York to develop a . f 
roaring hot-headed mood—naught | repertory theatre of its own. Messner Band at Palisades Park 
in between. But Hotspur dies in| = a 
Part I; the next night shows = sae 
Olivier as old Justice Shallow, in 
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America’s Foremost Modern Composer 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


AND HIS WORLD FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 


featuring JOHNNY HODGES 
AL HIBBLER - 
KAY DAVIS. 


STUMP & STUMPY 


plus THE CLARK BROTHERS 


AND AS AN EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION! 


THE MILLS BROTHERS 


OSCAR PETTIFORD 
Plus 
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LUCILLE BALL 
WILLIAM BENDIX 


Jirected: HENRY HATHAWAY 








A 20th CENTURY-FOX 


THE MERRY 


EXTRA! 


MACS 


ROSARIO & ANTONIO 


CLIFTON WEBB 
MARK STEVENS 


THE DARK 
CORNER 


KURT KREUGER - CATHY DOWNS - REED HADLEY 
CONSTANCE COLLIER - Eddie HEYWOOD & Orchestra 
Produced: FRED KOHLMAR 


ON STAGE IN PERSON! -—— 


Farewell Stage Appearance of America’s Great Showman 


GEORGE JESSEL 


ee 








———— 
lw ¢ i M. 
| Doors open at 10:30 A. 
NOW! x 7th AVE. at 50th Stheet | 
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. : suspicion for her to be crowned |Rings Twice,” starring Lana Tur- 
>, | 20th Century-Fox, producers me AND BAND HELD OVER Queen of the spring Rose-festival,|ner and John Garfield, which is 
“Ha gal io se — re |AT PALISADES the old spinsters and widows se- [now in its second week. Featured 
a er sre “T} me ; lect a sort of Simple Simon grocer-|in the picturization of the best- 
amng seoher in dark) Johnny Messner and his or-|boy, and crown him Rose-King.|selling James M. Cain novel are 
Corner,” currentiy at the Roxy|chestra have been held over for The most shriveled old girl of the|Cecil Kellaway, Hume Cronyn, | 
shall — : , _ |a second week-end engagement at| town, with the tightest lips against !Leon Ames, Audrey Totter and 
George Jessel, Tamous showman | Palisades Amusement Park, New | Joose living, has donated 500 francs {Alan Reed. 
and 20th Century-Fox producer, Jersey. Messner was just recently ]as a prize. But, of course, all the The stars-in-person half of the 
‘ties makes his farewell stage ge mustered out of the Army and last | girls of the town young and old} program is taken over by Guy 
ance at the — —— week was his first public appear-|—set their caps for the King; and|Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
and Antonio, world’s oremost | ance since the war. It seems that] the next morning he is no fit Rose- | dians Metropolitan cen and 
Spanish Gypsy dancers, also fea-| Jo} > has not lost the magic ns, ae 
tured in the new shor Seng Mee re 2 “a agiC/monarch, and he trails a bedrag-| radio songstress Annamary Dickey, 
lured in the new show. touch that made him one of the/eled crown. The picture is su-| dane} comic Willie Sh an 
“The Dark Corner,” said to be ar = owe pictt 1S SU-|dancing comic Willie Shore, and 
Sadioeed tabs ; 1 a Ate nation’s most popular dance bands. | perbly ridiculous, excellent satire— | Bob Williams and his dogs. 
ivan shestline prbiscc Peccares eI Messner and the band will play | and with a good moral, too, against } 
nd } s4INS"! for the matinee and evening stage|those whom Burns called the unco’ my - 
ae neat ening ; : : i 
D : — aoe — = {shows and will also be on hand tojguid. It will probably not pass the | ASBURY PARK DANCE 
Saaded “8 Lucille Ball Clifton |play for dancing in the evening censors, because that “shriveled old | | SEASON OPENS MAY 30th 
Webb William endix and re lat the Palisades Park Casino on girl” has influence with the Board. | ” 
sentin Darryl Z, Sonuek’ oan |Saturday and Sunday evenings,|—Which is one more reason why | The most celebrated “name 
| med Marl pe ene ‘ a the | May 11 and 12. censorship is ‘both undemocratic | hands ’ 3 Seema? will visit 
discovery, Mark Stevens, in 1€ ang or ; cy: Jand ¢ . ae BRR ar {Asbury Park, N. J., this summet 
we of @ hard-boiled private de-| Another star attraction at Pali-)@n® @n impediment to art. | s, |to play at Convention Hall, which 
fective sades Park being held over is Ben Ji.7T. S| lee pra > 
Al f tured the | t| Mouton, sensational aerialist, who ‘ i — | will inaugurate @ new policy of 
Aliso Teatured in 1e large cas é mm, 5S _ wwe ” " lz a} ¢ le -rtainme st; a 
: , : : i, aa : dancing and entertainment start 
we Kurt Kreuger, Cathy Downs,|is being held over for the fourth | ROAD TO UTOPIA" HELD ing eneriel Day ree end 
Reed Hadley, Constance Collier,|consecutive week at the New Jer-| AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT |), ay 30), : 
lly Lamont, Forbes Murray,|Sey fun center. Mouton performs The 7 . . : 2 
amon : s 3 ay,|* < bs he zany antics of Bing Crosby y s- | 
call egina Wallace, Nestor Paiva and|his daring act 150 feet above the] p.), Hope and Dorothy “boon | The ( oy Rrendcasting Sys-| 
John Goldsworthy. with Kddie|Palisades Park outdoor theatre | Doran pont Baie 4 i 7 Nitem and the Mutual Network will | 
saly De peat arta dead without the oll of & aetle device | <1 pr cha > é . 2 yd broadcast from Convention Hall 
. 1 Stle¢ ; i : . ; “a al . | ( e or a secon wee A s KL % 
Henry Hathaway directed “The | oY Safety net. His act is presented | | the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre, ‘ee erent olrieanic Maan sib 
Dark Corner” from a screen play | twice daily at 4:30 and 8:30 p. m.| Flatbush and DeKalb Avowuce:. A 
~—— ay Dratle: and Bernard and is Just another of the free at- musical featurette in Technicolor,| § 
— Schoenfeld from the sto: by Leo tractions at Palisades Park. | « Naughty Nunette.’ co-starring BROOK 
hoston, eee Bob Grahame and Dorothy Porter. 
} ‘ - -- shares the screen. Fiatbush and DeKalb 
UTTLE GIANT" OPENS CARICATURES ON VIEW Acclaimed by motion picture PARAMOUNT presents 
INS | BP ATCRITERION THEATRE = AT 55th ST. PLAYHOUSE “ities and the public as the fun. BING CROSBY 
Rllewing 4) pe: niest of all the Road” pictures, 
ment of ony Bs gery Dstt Original caricatures by Al Hirsch-|“Road To Utopia” is the most BOB HOPE 
Forest.” ne age * of 5 ~s wore | tala, well-known newspaper and | mirthful of screen hits being, as it 
riheads Ab wd 5 panes The ae magazine artist, will be on view|is, packed with one scene after an- DOROTHY LAMOUR 
Tee : ybott and Costello iN}in the lobby of the 55th Street {other of laughs replete in the 
} Wil Sal's comedy, “Little Giant. Playhouse for two weeks, grand style of Messrs. Hope and « 
| ill lam A. Se siter, one of Uni-} T) is m = cploiti | Crosby. | OAD TO 
. ace’ directors, piloted oe ee ae tae Der Bingle, Hope and Lamour 
Little Giant,” which is a ¢ mmedy peng were $ co am ati ys sing the Johnny Burke-James Van UTOP/ ¥ 
‘ama of a boy who goes to the H . fe ] - a gegen | | oe songs especially written 
¥y t© make good. lirschfels for M-G-M in behalf of for “Road To Utopia.” Among the| 
Supporting this highly amu ing | the sinister French comedy melo- nial sien, ee a te wens Senet | Extra! 
ig t ‘ sing | ace s , a 1S ar elcome to my Dream, " " 
‘tam of rib- tic klers are Brenda| hag Na —— = - ge “Would You,” “Good Time Charlie,” | naneuey reat 
LEY — Jacqueline De Wit, Elena! pievhe ms Tne eres Ce een Anybody’s Spring,” “Person- | lh erm 
'erdugo and Mary Gordon. nae ality, ¥ and * ‘Put It There Pal.” 
estra screenplay by Walter De| A revolutionary method of pre- ——- ---—- 
eon was taken from an original|semting casting credits, they are 
MAR ‘ory by Paul Jarrico and Richard|used at the beginning of the film 
dlins. Joe Gershenson was the|2nd prove an effective means of 
toducer, | clarifying the identity of the 
characters. 
— iA STOLEN LIFE" AT = wn ER H | j< K kf DER B 7 
“ste MEATRE || THEATRE PARTIES 
n = Stolen Life,” Warner Bros.’ 42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
cee starring Bette Davis with |} a Gad cae ‘_ EMBASS WEWSREEL js, st. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
i Pord and Dane Clark, has ade ths — an ra- THEATRES soth St., Radio City - Broad St., Newark 
~~ all opening day records in|} ternal organizations are re- 
Haley of the New York|}} questec when planning theatre 2 
00 heatre. . 
The previous pan sning-ay record- parties to do so through Ber- ; NOW TIN DAILY feat uring: 
ders were Warner B ‘iS nard feinman, Manager of the 
toga é Bros. ara- |} o bh 
eink” and’ thet hel f sew Leaver TaeaTaicar {| (eo DRM CL Loe Seed 
y. i 7 i inal i 
es & _ || DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- FoR 
plays ¢} olen Life,” Bette itd | SHOWS © 
vie “4 dual role of twin sisters |} conquin 4-4622, New Leader 44: DANCING | 
wile volves on for the same man in-|}} Vheatrical Department, 7 East | 1251 
em in zg nus -a- | « 2 s 
M Matic situatioy on oe | '5th Street, New York City. | CFREE PARKING 
M. yn pee 











The stars of 





MAY 11, 1946 





Strand 


Janis Paige and Zachary Scott 


















































“Her Kind of Man,” the Warner Bros. feature at the 
Theatre 









NEW THRILLER AT ROXY 





JOHNNY MESSNER 


@ ALAN LADD IN "THE BLUE 


d 


aramount and Roxy Offer New Films 





¥ 


DAHLIA" AT PARAMOUNT 


That Ladd with the gun is in 
his element again in “The Blue 


At RKO Theatres 





Dahlia,” action-packed mystery 
shocker, now at the Paramount 
Theatre. Alan Ladd is said to be 
at his slugger lover best with 


Veronica Lake and William Bendix 
as his co-stars. Howard da Silva, 
Doris Dowling and Frank Faylen 
“Lost Weekend” alumni, play im- 
portant roles. Raymond Chandler 
wrote the story and George Mar- 
shall directed. 

Duke Ellington, 
poser, returns to 
with his orcehstra to head the in 
person shows. The Mills Brothers 
are billed as an extra added attrac- 
tion. Others in person include 
Stump and Stumpy and The Clark 
Brothers. | i 


maestro com- 
the Paramount 





MADAME CENSOR 


“Annie Get Your Gun” brought 
the house down (literally) over at 
the Imperial Theatre, and had to 
jaunt off to Philadelphia while} 
New York is being strengthened 
to receive it. But some things— | 
rather on the screen than on the | 
stage, which is freer from a priori 
censorship—New York does not 
receive, because the censor has 
turned thumbs down. 

Currently being considered | 
the French (with English | 


titles) “The Bl Zizi.’ Based |THE POSTMAN ALWAYS 

on a story by Maupassant, it is, RINGS TWICE" HELD OVER 
a delightful piece of sophisticated 
satire on the French (or any) 
small-town conception of morality.|Capitol Theatre has attracted in 
No girl in the town being found its history is purchasing tickets 
whose purity is free enough from }for MGM’s “The Postman Always 














Is 


Claudette Colbert in “Tomorrow 


Forever” at R.K.O. Theatre's 


is 


film 





One of the biggest crowds the 





Canada Lee 






Co-producer and star of “On Whit- 


man Avenue,” the new play by 
Maxine Wood now at the Cort 
Theatre 





AT LOEW'S STATE 

Patricia Bowman, America’s pre- 
miere ballerina, along with radio’s 
“Professor Backwards,” Jimmy 
Edmonson, and the well-known 
colored comedians, Buck and Bub- 
bles, are the headliners of the 
stage show at Loew’s State Theatre 
this week. 

Bowman, “Backwards” and Buck 
and Bubbles will be supported by 
Karen Cooper, captivating lady of 
song; Hugh Forgie, badminton’s 
foremost exponent, and the Three 
Corwins, swingobatrics. 




































































| Ingrid Bergman, Academy Awaid 
winner, and Gregory Peck in Al- 
fred Hitchcock’s superb  psycho- 
{logical thriller, “Spellbound,” will 
be the screen attraction for the 
same week, 

Miss Bergman plays the role of 
brilliant young scientist who 
uses psychoanalysis to save amne- 
sia victim Peck from the penalty 
of a murder crime which hangs 
over his head. 


a 
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A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 





Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
| OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN,. 2nd 


Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 

MAJESTIC - 44th W. of B'way 

Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 








The Musical Hit! 


OKLAHOMA! 


ised on Lynn Riggs’ “ 
the Lilacs’ 

by RICHARD RODGERS 
300k and Lyrics 

by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE 

Marold Keel Joseph Buloft 
Betty Jane Watson Ruth Weston 
ST. JAMES Thea., 44th W. of B'’way 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


Bz 


Green Grow 


Music 














The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
present 


ALFRED 


LUNT - FONTAN NE 
O Mistress Maine 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 


EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway, Mats, Thurs., Set, 






“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT" 


GARLAND, Jour -Amer. 
RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 


Mady Christians 
in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


Oscar Homolka 





I REMEMBER 


MAMA 


from Kethrye Fores ‘Moma’s Bonk Account’ 


w. J. Tetzei, A.Gessner, R.Bishop 
MUSIC BOX, 45. St., W. of B’way 
Eves 9:35 Mats. Thu & Sat 2:35 f) 


=. 






















Free Union — Not Alliance 





lao —— 


Clarence K. Streit, formerly 


newspaper 


ae 


correspondent in Paris, Rome, 


Constantinople and Vienna, was attached to the American peace delegation in 1913, 


and from 1929 to 1939 was League of 


Nations correspondent A member of the 


Academy of Political Science, Stren is the author of The Tongue of the Hidden, Union 


Now With Britain and other books 
, 


_ — 





(Continued from Page One) 
which he himself proposed for Britain 
and France when their allian rashed 


in 1940. 


To understand why Union of the Free 


is the better policy, we must first undei 
stand the relation of individual freedom 
Both Churchill and bi 
Churchill, 
that staunch champion of civil liberty, 
treated freedom as a thing to fight for. 


to peace. critic 


have neglected this basic point 


I heartily agree, but I would begin by 
stressing it value as a 


against aggressive use of governmenta 


guarantee 


power not only at home, in tyranny, but 
abroad, in war. It is not a perfect guar- 
antee, but it is the surest political one 
that mankind has devised. 

Why? Mainly because the philosophy 
that gears government to individual 
freedom puts the highest value on the 
life, dignity and the happiness of every 
person equally. It requires the 
publicity in all public affairs, and the 
more publicity there is, the more slowly 


most 


the government can act and the less 
danger of its making a surprise invasion 
in time of peace. 


It is evident that the less individual 
liberty a nation has, the more its na- 
tional will is then really the will of 
one man and the more rapidly it cau 
move. The more the political institu- 
tions of a nation inculcate in the people 
blind obedience to authority, whether 
by propaganda or by terror, the easier 
it is for that government to attack 
others by surprise. 

The more civil liberty a nation has, 
the more its political structure thereby 
divides the national will into a myriad 
individual wills, 


of equal independent 


that can act only by agreement. The 
American and 


Churchill proposal show hom this struc 


sritish reactions to the 


ture insures sharp divisions within the 
nation on all big issues, and therefore 
And the more the people 


of a nation inculcate in thew 


slow decision. 
govern- 
ment respect for the life and liberty and 
authority of each citizen equally, the 
harder it is for that government to de- 
clave war without being attacked. Thus 
the structure of dictatorship makes for 
war, whereas the structure of a govern- 
ment that holds civil liberty supreme 
serves to guarantee the citizens and the 
world alike against aggression by that 
government. 

Rarely in history has one nation had 
such superior armed power as our Re- 
public had when the war ended, and 
none has voluntarily reduced its power 
30 rapidly. We are still the strongest, 
if only because of our sea power, our 





7 
Capital Comment 
(Continued from lage One) 

Irving Goff, who became a captain in 
the OSS, was one of the leaders of the 
Communist May Parade in New York 
City. 

And while we’re on the subject, Jerry 
Kluttz reports in The Washington Post 
this week that “The person who would 
damage our Government now has his 
Civil 
Service regulations require a check of 


opportunity to work from within.” 


loyalty and character references before 
employment by the Government. Kluttz 
reports in his exclusive story that less 
than one out of every 750 new employees 
is given a loyalty check. 
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productive power, and our atomic power, 


Russia can strike only at the peoples 
on her frontiers; we can strike any- 
where on earth. Yet never in history 
did weaker nations have so secure 4 


defense against the strongest power as 
they have against atomic-armed America 
Their security from us lies not in the 
UNO, nor in their own military strength. 
Americaa 
Nor does 
the security of the others lie in their 
Spain and Argen- 
safe from surprise attack 


Costa Rica is as safe from 


aggression as is Soviet Russia. 


form of government. 
tine are as 
by us as is Switzerland, France and the 
Vatican. 

It would seem evident that the more 
the freest peoples reduce their propor- 
tion of world power, whether by dis- 
armament or division, the greater be- 
comes the proportion controlled by dic- 
tatorship, and the greater therefore is 
the danger to world peace, and to free- 
dom its surest safeguard. Conversely, 
the greater the proportion of world 
power that is governed by the free, the 
safer freedom is, and therefore peace. 


* * * 


How can the freest peoples best in 
crease their proportion of world power? 
Certainly net by continuing their pres- 
ent attempts to secure their share of it 
independently of each other. This policy 
endangers liberty in each of them, both 
from within and from without. It leads 
them to nationalize power or to cen- 
tralize it in the executive and the mili- 
tary, to develop spying and secrecy, and 
to seek strength by clinging to the evils 
of imperialism, or picking up a few 
island bases. In these and other ways, 
the present policy undermines freedom’s 
greatest power—its moral power, and 
stains liberty with hypocrisy. 

All this leads us Americans to point 
an accusing or mistrustful finger at the 
British, Dutch, and leads 
them to do the same toward us and 
each other. 


French or 


The free thus remain di- 
vided. Their division is bound to tempt 
dictatorship vo overcome them one by 
one, beginning with the weaker and the 
nearer. 

A surer way to war could hardly be 
taken by the free than this policy, 
whether the motive be nationalism or 
UNO-ism. 

Churchill proposes to put more power 
behind freedom by an informal military 
alliance of the British Commonwealth 
and the Untied States. His policy is 
only less dangerous than the present 
one. 

A basic flaw in any alliance is the 
cult of nationalism responsible for it. 
Why is alliance sugg<sted instead of 
federal union? Either because of a de- 
sire to preserve the possibility of inde- 
pendent national action at the show- 
down. Or because of a belief that public 
opinion is too nationalistic to accept 
anything stronger. But if national feel- 
ing prevents a real federal union, it will 
also prevent the alliance from being 
sufficiently firm to deter war effectively. 
This applies only more strongly to aa 
informal association of two persons. 

An allian-e requires us to place blind 
confidence in our executive, and even 
blinder confidence in a British Govern- 
ment that is not responsible at all to 
American voters even in foreign policy 
that involves their Even by 
Churchill’s “association” we give the 
British Government, for all practical 
purposes, a blank check as regards its 
foreign and colonial policy. 

Moreover, the increase in power that 
freedom gains at such cost is not nearly 
enough, materially or morally, to secure 
peace. The unreliability of alliances, 
formal or informal, is too well known 
to need proving. Churchill would have 
been better advised to propose (a) that 


lives. 
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All good things must come to an 


t 


the ai deadline for our book dividend offered for all who will 
send si least one new subscription We have obtained some 
addittonal copies of Mark Aldanov's fine novel, The Fifth Seal. and 
so are able to extend the deadline to May 25. Your letter con- 


: cate 
taining a subscription must be postmarked not later than that Gate 
u to get a free copy of this sensational novel. 


NOW, YOU CAN GET ALDANOV’S PENETRATING Nove; 
FREE IF YOU FILL OUT j 


AND MAIL IT 


What the Reviewers Say About Aldanov’s Novel: 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY: 


great Russian tradition .. . leaving 


moving picture so brilliantly done means for him, or for his times.” 


‘From each of his characters Mr. Aldanov 
most frolicsome juices of vintage comedy.’ ee 


OOROTHY CANFIELD: “I find it hard to believe that the subjects are the im 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY: 


figures of a novel, not actual histori 


? 1 . . 
lh out the coupon below and mail ii in while it 1s ON your mind 


“Aldanovy draws no morals. He is a real novelist of the 


end. KRegretfully we must announce 
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THE COUPON BELOW 
TO US AT ONCE! 


the reader to decide for himself what this 


aginary 





are drawn from real life in the grand style. The ripely accomplished author makes 


each one strikingly and vividly an 
time the r ti i 





whole class. a whole Sian of history 
YOU WILL WANT A GIFT OF THIS FINE BOOK, 
FOR YOURSELF OR FOR A FRIEND 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St., New York 


Enclosed you will find $... 


Name of New Subscriber 
PMO sicestnichdintenintiienss 


Send Book to: Name. 


in permanent magazine 





British not back 
where they began with the French, but 


we begin with the 
where they left off when their alliance 
‘rashed with an offer to full federal 
uvion—and (b) that we extend this of- 
fer to the French, too, and to all other 
iat practice civil liberty. 


* « . 


nations ft! 


Union of the free has always been 
the best way to defend and to extend 
the blessings of individual liberty, and 
therefore peace. Only by Union can free 
men tremendously increase their defen- 
sive power with no sacrifice of their in- 
lividual freedom, no loss of their control 
over their government, no increase in 
the powers of the executive or the mili- 
tary, no blank chcks to any one. 

Only by creating for their common in- 
teresits a common government that di- 
rectly represents and is responsible to 
them as citizens can they build up an 
ever greate: an ever growing 
loyalty. Only ‘hus can they eliminate the 
frictions and dangers of division born 
of the dogma of national sovereignty 
and alliances, whether 
or unwritten, keep alive, suicid- 
ally but inevitably. 


unity, 


which leagues 


written 


Only by uniting their human and ma- 
terial and resources through a 
Republic can those with 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of conscience, fredom of asso- 
ciation, freedom of election, and other 
personal rights make their persons still 
colossally 


moral 


great federal 


freer while 
their Jefensi 


strengthening 
ve, economic and moral 
power 

Only by federating themselves can 
they remove the temptation to aggressive 
2xpansion that their division in sov- 
2reign states will always provide. In no 
other way can they gain the sense of se- 
curity that encourages the elimination of 
imperialism, and permits this to be done 
through statehood in the Union as colo- 
nies grow rine for this—the one solution 
that does not endanger peace by great- 
ing still more sovereign nations. 

The freest peoples are—thanks to 
their freedom—the world’s top produc- 
ers. Only by Union can they mobilize 
their men, their know-how and their 
machines effectively enough to bring 
the rest of mankind safely through 


olieeetiietiicentitentientie tit EE i ee 


Please send me a FREE copy of Aldanov’'s novel. 


$3 for 52 issues plus 12 FREE issues of the monthly section 


he fact is, of course, that they 


individual human being; but at the same 
up, the interpretation, the explanation ofa 


YY 


for subscription(s). 
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war's aftermath and rebuild shattered, 
hungry Europe, Russia, Asia. To real- 
ize how all humanity loses by the 
failure of the free to federate, one 
needs but imagine how American pro- 
duction would be cut to pieces were the 
USA itself divided—as are the world’s 
freest peoples—into a dozen rival 
democracies, each with its own tariffs, 
currency and armaments. 

When the desire to secure liberty and 
peace is strong enough to impel the free 
to federate, it can be depended on to lead 
them to extend these federal principles 
to the people of other nations as freedom 
grows among them, until eventually all 
mankind is united in equal individual 
liberty. 

Unlike Churchill’s proposal, Union of 
the free is against no one; it is for both 
the immediate and the highest interests 
of all our species. Far from being & 
threat to the UNO, it is one thing that 
can save it from Geneva’s fate. 

No means of uniting states or of in 
-reasing armed strength runs less danger 
of hostile reaction than a union of the 
freest people made expressly to preserve 
civil liberty. Russia’s celebrated realists 
know as well as we do that the more it 
dividual liberty a government provides, 
the less it is capable of surprise 28° 
gression. 

Churchill is right in urging us 
scrap the balance-of-power policy we at® 
now pursuing and put overwhelming 
power behind freedom as the safest way 
to peace. But a union, both by its phi- 
losophy and structure, gives far more 
power than the tightest alliance. And 
this power is not only military, but 
economic, productive and moral. 

The question is: Do we agree that 
civil liberty gives the surest political 

guarantee that governmental power 
will not be used aggressively against 
any one? If we do, then it seems ‘0 
me that we must also agree that the 
surest road to peace is for the free to 
put the great bulk of the world’s powe? 
decisively behind this guarantee by 
Union now while they can, and to kee? 
extending this policy until all power * 
thus peacefully governed. 

While we hesitate and discuss half- 
measures, the time in which this policy 
can prevent World War III is rapidly 
running out. 
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NATIONAL: 

+ Mich.: A new S.D.F. branch 
here last Monday follow- 

‘ne called by August Claes- 
fe in oe Secretary. A second 
; — ensisting mainly of Workmen’s 
§ branch : mbers is also being organized 
i Cinde wstallation of both branches will 
F - ad in a few weeks. The temporary 
g te he y of the S.D.F. branch is Ann 
gaelgire) West Philadelphia. Tempo- 

Panter enizer of the Jewish Socialist 

we oy aeanch is Leon Kahan, 18960 

bao _, New Jersey: Excellent May 
Her meetings were held last week in 
Newark, Paterson and Passaic. The New- 
ark School of Social Science gathering 

ised $65.00 for the National S.D.F. 
on _,, Social Democrat, May issue. 
§ pages, is going to press. 

NEW YORK CITY: 

The May Day Meeting held on May 1 
was the best in many years and the 
response enthusiastic. ... City Executive 
Committee meets Wednesday, May 15th. 

General membership meeting May 22. 
“wm. Karlin Branch: Social gather- 
ig for the benefit of the Women’s Com- 
mittee Viadeck Home Fund, Sunday, 
vay 26,5 pm., at Sarah Rutes’ home, 
«@ Linden Blvd., Brooklyn. The East 
Fatbush and Brownsville Branches will 
«operate. ... August Claessens East 
Bronx Branch: A large affair has been 
ranged for the benefit of Women’s 
Committee Drive for Funds for the 
Viadeck Home for war orphans in 
France. It will be held on Saturday, 
May 25,8 P.M., 862 East Tremont Ave. 
4 modestly priced supper, music, and 
seakers, Esther Friedman, Louis P. 
Goldberg, August Claessens, and others. 


- organized 








— 


ween Se we - > wee 


A L. Shiplacoff Branch, meets Monday, 
May 13th, 8:30 P.M., at Singer’s Studio, 
852 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn. . S.D.F. 
Branch in the Amalgamated Cooperative 
Houses, Bronx: Dinner Symposium on 
“United Nations’—speakers, Gerhart 
Seger, Morris Waldman, August Claes- 
sens, Sunday, May 12th, 5 P.M., at the 
Workmen’s Circle School, 100 Van Cort- 
landt Park S., Building 9. Testi- 
monial Dinner to Samuel Matlin, es- 
teemed Social Democrat and secretary 
of W.C. Branch 2, Sunday, May 19th, 
5:30 P.M., at Rosoff’s; make reserva- 
tions with Jesse Sussman, 4871 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. ... Bensonhurst: 
Joint Social for Women’s Committee 
Viadeck Home Fund under the auspices 
of the S.D.F. Branch, Liberal Party 
Viadeck Club, Saturday, May 25th, 
8:30 P.M., at 6416 Bay Parkway. ... 
Upper West Side Branch: Wind up of 
season, Social, Sunday, June 2nd, at 
Rubensteins’, 444 Central Park West. 
Watch for program. Coordinating 
Committee: Saturday, May 18th, 12:30 
P.M. August Claessens speaks at 
Brighton Beach Liberal Party Forum, 
Sunday, May 19th, 4 P.M. 





‘Situation Wanted 


EDITORIAL ASST. | 
WRITER 


Diverse experience: general reporting, 
features on daily newspapers; editor of 
labor publications; also freelance. 
Skilled technician plus creative ability. 
Seeks opportunity, preferably with 
i or publishing house, editing, 

writing, research. But will consider 
other offers. 
A.B. Social Sciences. 
ing in Sociology. Intelligent, alert, 
resourceful. Intimate knowledge of 
labor and political fields. 

Write: Box K, The New Leader, 
7 East 15th Street 





Graduate train- 





New York 3, N. Y. 








| 
| 


DINING 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Price—$5.50 per Ticket (Informal) 

Judge SAMUEL ORR. Chairman, Testimonial Dinner Committee | 
Make Reservations Through: 

DAVID SILVERMAN. Treasurer, “Reunion of Old-Timers”, 


New York, N 7. 


——— 


The Reunion of Old-Timers 


| announces a | 


| Testimonial Dinner - Dance — 


August Claessens 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 18, 1946 
PARK CENTRAL HOTEL 
COCOANUT GROVE ROOM 


55th STREET and 7th AVENUE 


Tel.: GRamercy 7 - 3238 


® 
CHARLES GROSSMAN, Chairman, Old-Timers | 
| SAMUEL GOTTLIEB. Chairman, Entertainment Committee 


NEW YORK CITY 


DANCING | 


15 East 22nd Tt. 











ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH UF HUUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 
Ne il 
ee Are the Only Co-operative 
re Insurarice Society Owned 
and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


| 4 depos 
| Worth Aa 





cents for every $160 

| isd % insorance is required 

| *Dosit is returnable whenever 
‘ member withdraws 


or further information 
apply to he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone RE gent 4.2432 
Ask fay baoblet | 62 
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MISCELLANY 


@ The British Broadcasting Company 
beamed a short-wave radio announce- 
ment to Russians informing them that 
Britain had sent supplies worth 
£428,000,000 to the Soviets during the 
war. 


@ Reversing three previous de- 
cisions, the Supreme Court ruled that 
an alien cannot be denied citizenship 
because he refuses to bear arms in the 
defense of the USA. 


* * te 


@ Keynes is dead; and his economic 
ideas are abandoned by the Truman Ad- 
ministration. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reported a bill to reduce the pub- 
lic debt limit, and this was hailed by 
Senator Byrd as “a step toward the end 
of deficit-financing.” 


* * * 


@ The Red Army has been reduced 
from peak strength of about 12,000,000 


oe 


to about half of that figure; demobili- 
zation is expected to continue until 
“peacetime” strength is around 4,800,000, 
Hanson Baldwin reports. The Navy 
aspires to become the largest in the 
world. 





THE NEW LEADER 


ANNOUNCES A 


SPECIAL | 
SUMMER RESORT — 
| ISSUE | 


ON JUNE 22 


+ 
@ Hotel, Camp and Resort Adver- 
tising Managers are requested to 
send for descriptive leaflet and 


rates. 
° } 
Write to: | 
RESORT ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St. New York 3, N. Y. 











year. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 222 


A Sound Way to Settle 
YOUR SUMMER PROBLEM 


at very moderate cost. 
Act promptly and have your cabin this Season 


A new development 85 miles from New York started last 
Has already a group of congenial people residing 
there. Consists of a 450 acre estate which surrounds a com- 
pletely private 90 acre, spring-fed, sandy bottom LAKE. 
Has a sporty GOLF COURSE on the property with special 
reduced rates for members of the community. FAMILY 
RESTAURANT and CLUB HOUSE where meals can be 
had at moderate rates; also a COCKTAIL BAR. 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 
NEW LEADER. 


Dae Venoge 5 states INC. ‘ 2 


HIGHLAND LAKE - SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y. 
4th Avenue, 


IN NEXT WEEK’S 





Room 705. - Phone: AL 4- 3939 











ROGER BALDWIN, Chairman - 








‘ 7 e cm _ | 

International Solidarity Committee 

FOOD FOR DEMOCRATIC ANTI-FASCISTS | 
+ 

SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 19th, 1946,8 P.M. 


at the 
NEW SCHOOL, 66 West 12th Street, N. Y. C. 
SPEAKERS | 
JAMES T. FARRELL: ISRAEL FEINBERG; | 


JOSEPH G. GLASS; FELIKS GROSS; PHIL. HELLER; JOHN HAYNES HOLMES: 
EMANUEL NOVOGRADSKY; LISTON M. 


ry 
Entertainment: JOHN RAITT, star of “Carousel” 


+ 
Admission . . 





OAK; NORMAN THOMAS. 


. 60 Cents 


























THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
tnade Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 



































YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 


Baskets Filled 


With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 
NOVELTY BASKETS 

Filled 


With Candies. Nuts. Preserves. etc 























The Uses of Relativity 


r Ht 


politics and morals as tit ts tn physics. lt is 


sense for relativity i+ just as important in 
doubly important in this present age of violent 
fanaticism. The propaganda drumbire of totalitarian- 
ism against liberal democracy has always been based 
on a true premise and a false conclusion 
Lhe premise is that there are evils. inconsistencies, 
failings in a tree society The conclusion is. that 
offers a 
Perhaps the best 


Communism or Fascism superior type of 


social ordet 


comment on this 


frequent attempt to discredit the pragmatic value 


of liberty was unconsciously furnished by a hustling 
rowel and tumble news aveney which once 


kepi ine 
on tts payroll In an effort to coach its hirelings in 
practical news v itlues it once shot out a message: 


“How 


Start 


many corpses? That tells whether its a 
| think this would be a very faic test to apply lo 
competing political systems. How many corpses, in 
the sense of human beings slaughtered or condemned 
to the living death of the slave-labor concentration 
camp? This is about as fair and satisfactory a test 
in comparative political science as [| can conceive 
Some such commonsense rule-ol-thumb method of 
judement is all the more necessary because perte 
tionism, sometimes advanced on religious, sometimes 


There 


is sometimes a curious affinity between opposite ex- 


ou secular grounds, is a trend of the time. 
tremes. The perfectionist is easily transformed into 


a moral nihilist. 


Secause he is keenly conscious of 


the detects of an imperfect civilization, he is all 
too often willing to acquiesce in the triumph ola 
perfect barbarism. 


L noticed this unconscious perfectionist tendency 
atone parti ipants in some institutes on international 
aflairs which | attended on the West Coast last sum- 
mer. tt was certainly all to the good that 


participants wanted to make America a better country 


these 
in terms of social justice and decent race relations. 

Sut some of them displavec’ an almost perverse 
desire to believe that America was at least as bad 
a good deal 
What happened to the few hundred thousand 
Indians during the settlement of the 


as avy totalitarian state, and probably 


Worse 
American con- 


tinent or the annexation of what 


was then largely 
an uninhabited wilderness from Mexico a hundred 
vears agro would be seriously advanced as a moral 
set-oll for the sweeping annexations. the deportations 


of millions of human 


beings to slave labor, the 
uprooting and expulsion of tens of millions more in 
contemporarg Europe. If a lurid exaggerated r 
prejudiced story could be found th one ol out less 


estimable 


newspapers, this would be triumphantly 


cited as proof that a free press was just as bad as, 


maybe worse than. a totalitarian press. There was 
indeed a marked tendency to contuse a free press 


wilh a perfect press 


+ 


A rather extreme illustration of absence of rela- 


tivity and perspective is the following breathless and 


longwinded outburst of Scott) Nearing: 


“Hl the Soviet Union (1) possessed the secret 
ttomic bomb and (2) were doing its best to heep 
it from us, meanwhile (3) building up a stock 
pile of the bombs. (4) maintaining an army 
larger than ever before in its history, and (5) a 
navy larger than all the other navies of the world 
combined. (6) proposing to continue the wartiny 
draft and (7) introduce universal compulsory 
military training in time of so-called peace, (8) 
allowing her army and navy officers to talk openly 
of attacking us before we would have time to 
recover from our war effort and perhaps learn 
te make atomic bombs. (9) carrying on a press 
and radio campaign to foment suspicion and 
hostility toward us. (10) seizing and holding 
military bases along both our frontiers (leeland 
Greenland, the islands of the Pacific). (11) send- 
ing a naval expedition into northern waters for 
special training in arctic warfare, (12) maintain 
gales (United States 


Marines planes and ships in Manchuria United 


States troops and anti-Soviet 


ing armed forces at our very 


irmies in India 


16 


Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Germany, Italy, Greece), (13) proposing for 


a military budget 
grealer than that of any other country, with a 


1947—1wo years after the war 


higher expenditure for military purposes than 
was made by Germany or Japan when they were 
actively preparing for war, and if (14) the Creek 
Catholic Church were offering to lead a holy war 
against us. and if (15) Marshal Stalin officially 
sponsored a public ceremony at which a former 
Prime Minister who had twice tried to overthrow 
our government! and our economic system was 

what would they think of 
Truman and Foreign Commissar 


highly honored 
Generalissimo 
Byrnes if they did not work night and day to see 
that the United States had friendly governments 
in every capital from Canada to Argentina and 
if they did not move heaven and earth to discover 
the secret of the atomic bomb?” 


This is quite a mouthful. Bat it 


seemed worth 
quoting because it contains about every exaggeration, 


false analogy and general misrepresentation on which 


y 


Stalinite propaganda in this country then 
Nearing himself is not a Stalinite. Bup jy 
blinded by his hatred of what he 


calls cal ‘ 
that sometimes, as in this case. he 


brings p 
grist to the Stalinite mill. 
Imitating Nearing’s style one may note (13) P 
the Soviet Government made every effort to 
from us much less important weapons than the 
bomb, (4-5) that the Red Army today ig at | 
four times as large as ours, (6-8) that “De * 


ing” Russia shows every intention of continuing 


extending compulsory military training, which hasy 
been voted in this country, and that hostile talk 
the United States has been at least as commor 
Soviet officials as warning against Soviet aggre 
(9-12) that the 
States, as a government. unlike the Soviet Jpg 
carries on no campaign against any country, tf 
“bases” are hypothetical and 


among American officials, 


A merican-Cay 
preparation for Arctic warfare far behind R 
that Soviet troops in foreign countries far outnum 
those of the United States and Britain put togelis 
(13-15) that the Soviet Government has im _ 
finitely greater sacrifices on its people for mili 
zation than the American Government, that them 
Orthodox Church Stalin’s did 
would proclaim a holy war against America op 
other country in the world at a moment's 
while no church in this country could be thus 

by our government. . 


servient undet 


. Long live truth, relativity 
ae 
perspective. ia 





An Editorial— 


Name-Calling Is No Cure 


“SIRST 


James C. Petrillo threatened to deprive 


music. Now Joho L. Lewis is actually 

depriving us of coal. The absence of profession- 
ally-produced music might have been endured. There is 
always a certain amount of home production, and 
there are, too. the birds. But coal is something else. 
When the diggers no longer go down into the mines 
this mechanized and power-driven civilization grinds 
He who robs us of the black diamonds 
from us that 


lo a stop. 
takes modern life 


depends. So there is apoplectie excitement in Con- 


upon which out 


gress) in the press. on the radio. Everyone agrees 
must be done~ and fast. But few 
there are who agree as lo what action should be taken. 


Neither Petrillo is 
The New Leader's ideal of a labor leader. But know- 
ing the history of the men in their unions, we can 
uncerstand how both Lewis and Petrillo hold their 
power and why they wield it as they do. They cannot 


that something 


John L. Lewis nor James C. 


be blasted out of sight with oratorial heal or repressive 
legislation. 


The great problem of the organized musicians is 
canned music. A record is made of .a single per- 
formance by an orchestra and millions can enjoy the 
reproduction. The musicians furnish the main part 
of a musical movie in a few days, and for months 
ov years thereafter the show goes on the producers 
reap their profits, and the musicians may be unem- 
ployed 

Mutual bargaining between the producers and the 
But the 
producers were not interested in a thing as cull as 
They 

and then get paid 


thesnselves for thousands or millions of reproductions. 
1 here 


musicians might have solved the problem. 


technological unemployment. wanted to pay 


the men for one performanc: 


were times when more than half of the 


profession was out of work. Flesh and blood F 
not endur it. Upon this scene entered Petrillg, 
ways are neither pleasant nor democratic, § 
gol results for his “boys,” as he calls them. ~~ 
support him—no matter how jarring his tacties} 


seem as a part of American life. Bs 


miners die deep underground at 
rate of about a thousand a year. A large percent 


Our coal 


of them suffer from the diseases incident to 
trade. bor the most part they live in slovenly 
slum-like “patches” untit for human habitation 
through the depression they vegetated in poverty: 
neglect. No Congressman or mine-owner“paid il 
to their distress. John L. Lewis is to themra 
who understands their plight and has done some 
to alleviate it. As compared with top-rank. org 
workers, their wages and conditions are still ( 
siderably below standard. But Lewis is a foredll 
dynamic, popular leader. At his bidding them 
are ready to face the nation’s wrath and fight ford 
redress of their real grieveances at any cost, SM 
wonder that their regard for publi convenience i 
opinion has been all but negligible. 


: 

lhroughout the years every labor leader whe . 
shown fight has been denounced as a dictator & 
such men as Samuel Gompers and Philip Mal 
have been maligned in terms which bore little 
tion eit} to their purposes or their inethods, - 
perience has taught the men to disregard such ba 
rages as enemy propaganda. In the overwh 
majority they firmly believe that only their 
leaders--uncouth and aggressive though they 
—are capable of making their gains stick. 

The way to end such tragedies as we now 
is not to attack Lewis or Petrillo. Legislator’ 
are genuinely concerned will, first, do what am 
done by legislation to furnish security and aq 
life for workers and, second, take measures to 
the level of labor relations. This thing goes 
deep to be cured by spasms of name-calling. 
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